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MANSPACE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Thought  is  possible  without  words, 
but  not  to  an  advanced  level.  By 
means  of  words  we  develop  concepts 
which  enable  us  to  organize 
our  experience,  and  in  one  sense 
to  create  the  worlds  we  live  in. 
Andrew  Wilkinson 


Underlying  Manspace  are  a  number  of  propositions 
concerning  the  nature  of  language  and  the  way  it  is  learned: 


•  Language  is  learned  primarily  through  use — in  speaking, 
writing,  listening  and  reading. 


Learning  to  use  one’s  native 
language  is  not  a  matter  of  words 
only;  it  is  intimately  connected  at 
every  stage  with  the  development  of 
thought,  feeling  and  behaviour.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
combination  of  a  numberof  separate 
skills;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  single 
unified  process,  though  an  extremely 
complex  one. 

Frank  Whitehead 


•  Language  needs  content.  The  more  engrossing  the  content, 
the  better  the  language  performance.  Manspace  provides 
a  rich  content  for  talk,  writing,  listening,  reading.  The 
ideas  it  sparks  off,  the  experiences  it  offers,  will  engage 
a  child’s  imagination  and  feelings,  and  provide  a  context 
in  which  he  can  use  language  to  share  the  experiences 
he  brings  to  school. 


A  great  deal  of  the  most  useful  talk 
arises  in  connection  with  events  and 
activities  that  have  taken  place, 
insideoroutsidetheschool.  Much  of 
this  will  be  in  the  participant  role- 
talking  to  piece  together  the  history 
of  an  old  building  or  the  accurate 
record  of  a  pond-hunt,  to  make 
sense  of  facts  and  figures  about  the 
weather,  or  arrive  at  a  solution  to 
somesuch  problem  as“how  did  they 
get  the  chains  across  the  gorge  to 
build  the  suspension  bridge?”  And 
much  of  it  will  be  in  the  spectator 
role— individuals  recreating  in  story 
the  events  of  the  day,  or  celebrating 
some  precious  moment  of  it — some 
notable  find,  or  triumph,  or  disaster, 
even— occasionally— grief.  Such 
talk  merges,  in  the  spectator  role, 
with  all  the  talk  that  arises  from 
poems  and  stories  read  or  heard,  told 
or  written. 

James  Britton  (1970) 


•  The  acquisition  of  both  language  and  thought  begins  not 
in  writing  (although  Manspace  provides  for  that)  but  in 
talk.  It  is  by  talk  that  the  child  first  learns  to  order  his 
world,  to  interpret  his  experiences,  and  to  communicate 
with  others.  Long  after  he  has  learned  to  write —  throughout 
his  life  in  fact — talk  will  continue  to  fulfil  this  function. 
Manspace  encourages  talk — talk  between  individuals, 
within  small  groups,  around  a  classroom,  in  improvised 
drama,  on  tape,  in  interviews,  on  fact-finding  expeditions, 
with  the  teacher,  with  other  adults  beyond  the  classroom — 
talk  that  is  speculative,  playful,  purposeful,  information¬ 
seeking,  logical,  disputatious,  collaborative,  fanciful, 
absurd — talk  as  varied  as  the  moods  and  purposes  of  the 
child  himself. 

•  Language  is  a  form  of  behaviour  in  which  the  role  of  the 
audience  is  crucial.  Speech  withers  when  the  audience  is 
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critical,  bored  or  noisy.  But  when  the  child  can  identify 
with  his  audience,  when  he  feels  that  what  he  has  to  say 
(or  write)  is  received  sympathetically,  speech  blossoms. 

•  The  audience  not  only  stimulates,  it  shapes  the  form  of 
language.  The  child  realizes  that  there  is  an  appropriate 
language  for  each  kind  of  audience.  When  he  talks  to  a 
small  group,  his  language  may  be  colloquial;  making  a 
class  report,  he  may  be  more  formal;  writing  a  story  for 
children  in  kindergarten,  he  will  write  simply  and 
illustrate  copiously.  In  writing  for  publication — a  display 
on  a  bulletin  board,  a  book  of  stories  or  poems,  a  letter, 
an  advertisement,  a  column  in  a  class  newspaper — he 
will  likely  take  more  pains  with  spelling,  punctuation  and 
sentence  structure  than  in  a  rough  draft.  Manspace  pro¬ 
vides  suggestions  for  the  development  of  a  large  range  of 
realistic  audiences. 

•  The  child’s  progress  at  school  requires  the  acceptance  of 
the  language  he  brings  from  home.  His  speech  may  be 
unconventional  in  usage,  impoverished  in  word  and  idea, 
characterized  by  what  Walter  Loban  has  called  mazes — 
syntacdcal  tangles  of  hesitations,  false  starts  and  mean¬ 
ingless  repetitions.  Nevertheless,  his  speech  is  a  vital  part 
of  him.  To  approve  of  one  child’s  speech  over  another’s 
on  grounds  of  correctness,  to  interrupt  the  spontaneous 
and  confiding  flow  with,  “I  did,”  Johnny,  not,  “I  done,” 
is  crushing.  To  show  impatience  with  inarticulateness, 
or  more  concern  for  the  skills  than  for  the  ideas  and 
feelings  being  expressed,  is  to  reject  the  child  along  with 
his  language.  To  reject  his  language  is  to  deny  his  back¬ 
ground  and  a  life’s  history  of  personal  relationships, 

all  created  and  sustained  by  language.  Manspace  assumes 
such  acceptance. 


When  we  speak  or  write  we  are 
responding  to  stimulus ....  A  most 
important  stimulus  element  in  any 
situation  istheaudience.  Amanonly 
speaks  when  he  has  an  audience  to 
address,  and  the  audience  will 
stimulate  him  into  making  an 
utterance  only  if  it  is  an  appreciative 
or  potentially  sympathetic  audience 
or  at  least  a  neutral  audience.  In  the 
presence  of  a  hostile  or  negative 
audiencehewill  notspeak  unless  the 
stimulus  to  speak  is  strong  enough 
to  overcome  his  reluctance. 

F.D.  Flower  (1966) 


Writing  of  mazes,  Loban  has  said: 
“This  confusion  occurs  not  only  in 
interview  situations  but  also  in  the 
daily  talk  of  the  children,  in  the 
classroom,  when  they  share 
experiences,  when  on  the  playground 
of  the  school.” 


The  fundamental  fact  in  language 
development  seems  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  child-adult  dialogue.  The  way 
children  are  talked  to  by  adults, 
particularly  by  their  parents,  and 
even  more  particularly  by  their 
mothers,  in  large  measure 
determines,  for  good  or  ill,  their 
linguistic  growth. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 
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The  “basics”  for  children  are 
feelings  and  motives.  The  more 
deprived  he  is,  the  more  a  child  must 
deal  with  feelings  first  and  objective, 
technical  matters  afterwards.  A 
ghetto  child  needs  more  so-called 
"creative”  writing,  not  less  of  it, 
because  so  little  opportunity  exists 
in  his  environment  for  learning  how 
language  can  help  him  handle  his 
feelings  and  manage  his  life.  Once 
persuaded  of  its  personal  value  for 
him,  he  will  attack  its  technical 
aspects. 

James  Moffett  (a) 


Self-discovery  is  the  most  important 
of  all  human  discoveries. 

C.  Day-Lewis 


•  Acceptance  of  the  way  a  child  speaks  is  important,  but 
it  is  not  enough.  For  some  children  from  under-educated 
homes,  the  need  for  language  development  is  very  real, 
as  the  studies  of  Bernstein  and  Lawton  in  England  and 
Loban  in  the  United  States  have  revealed.  A  child’s 
curiosity,  wonder,  speculation,  powers  of  logic  and  con¬ 
ceptualization  are  nourished  by  people,  through  language. 
Where  parents,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  lack  the 
necessary  linguistic  and  conceptual  skills,  the  school 
must  take  up  the  responsibility.  Such  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  talk  and  write  a  great  deal,  particularly 
about  their  personal  experiences  and  feelings.  This 
“personal”  mode,  widely  referred  to  as  “creative”,  is  the 
language  of  self-discovery,  in  which  a  person  explores 
his  world  and  defines  his  place  in  it.  Manspace  provides 
for  this  use  of  language. 


•  It  is  through  language  that  man  has  developed  his  powers 
of  thought.  Words  allow  him  to  record  and  order  his 
ideas  and  communicate  them  to  others.  But  words  do  more: 
they  help  him  discover  what  he  is  thinking.  “Thought 
is  not  merely  expressed  in  words,”  wrote  Vygotsky,  “ it 
comes  into  existence  through  them ”  (our  italics).  The  child 
who  is  encouraged  to  talk  and  write  a  great  deal  is 
learning  to  think.  Manspace  provides  him  with  this 
opportunity. 


Children  have  to  be  awash  in  good 
literature,  imaginative  writing  that 
has  art  and  wit  and  bite.  They  have 
to  hear  it,  see  it,  read  it. 

James  Moffett  (a) 


•  A  child’s  growth  in  language  and  thought  can  be  enhanced 
by  literature,  especially  when  it  is  read  for  enjoyment 
within  a  thematic  context.  Manspace  introduces  the 
students  to  many  novels  for  children,  all  of  which  explore 
the  themes  of  the  book. 
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•  Manspace  is  open  rather  than  closed,  creative  rather  than 
prescriptive.  It  fosters  creative  thinking,  both  in  talk  and 
writing.  The  development  of  creative  thinking  must  be 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  if  we  are 
to  prepare  children  for  a  world  of  bewilderingly  rapid 
change. 


On  the  subject  of  language  development,  Andrew 
Wilkinson  writes: 

“If  children  have  the  basic  linguistic  equipment,  why  is 
it  not  used  and  developed  by  many  of  them?  The  answers 
must  be  complex  and  varied,  but  ultimately  they  come 
down  to  a  matter  of  motivation;  such  children  do  not  feel 
the  need  to  do  so.  Now  by  ‘need’  here  we  do  not  mean 
anything  the  individual  is  aware  of  or  can  speak  about, 
but  a  deep  unconscious  feeling  of  the  worthwhileness  or 
otherwise  of  doing  something. 

“The  root  of  the  disadvantage  of  many  people  is  that 
they  do  not  feel  a  need  to  develop  their  language,  and 
the  reason  is  that  they  are  unaware  of  the  possibilities 
of  language.  They  imperfectly  appreciate  the  nature,  the 
uses,  and  the  joy  of  language.  They  have  a  rare  jewel 
which  is  worth  a  fortune,  which  can  be  worked  to  a  rare 
edge  of  precision,  which  can  be  cut  to  a  many-faceted 
beauty;  and  they  are  playing  marbles  with  it  in  the  back 
yard.” 


In  a  time  when  knowledge, 
constructive  and  destructive,  is 
advancing  by  the  most  incredible 
leaps  and  bounds  into  a  fantastic 
atomic  age,  genuinely  creative 
adaptation  seems  to  represent  the 
only  possibility  that  man  can  keep 
abreast  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  his  world ....  Unless 
individuals,  groups,  and  nations  can 
imagine,  construct,  and  creatively 
revise  new  ways  of  relating  to  thse 
complex  changes,  the  lights  will  go 
out. 

Carl  Rogers 


I  believe  there  is  little  question  that 
prolonged  enforced  repression  of 
the  creative  desire  may  lead  to 
actual  breakdown  of  the  personality. 
Its  stifling  cuts  at  the  very  roots  of 
satisfaction  in  living  and  ultimately 
createsoverwhelming  tension ....  The 
future  of  our  civilization  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  creative 
imagination  of  our  next  generation. 
E.P.  Torrance  and  R.E.  Myers 
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THE  CHILD 

The  child  comes  to  Manspace  as  an  individual  with  a 
repertoire  of  experience,  knowledge,  skills,  interests  and 
talents.  Children  in  classroom  groups  bring  to  the  material 
a  common  fund  of  experience  developed  in  school,  skills 
previously  acquired  and  a  range  of  interests  and  talents 
cultivated  through  the  curriculum.  The  way  individuals 
and  groups  respond  to  Manspace  will  be  affected  by 
what  they  bring  to  it. 

In  broad  terms  there  is  the  implicit  expectation  that 
each  child  will  grow  in  his  understanding  of  his  world,  his 
ability  to  use  language  to  deal  with  his  world,  his  interest 
in  and  enjoyment  of  his  own  language  and  the  language 
of  others.  He  should  develop  skills  in  expressing  ideas  in  a 
wide  variety  of  ways.  Specific  expectations  must  be  set 
for  the  individual  child  by  that  child,  his  teacher,  and  his 
peers  in  the  setting  in  which  he  is  learning. 

The  authors  of  Manspace  predict  that  the  child’s  inter¬ 
action  with  the  material  will  contribute  to  his  growth  as  a 
person  using  language. 

Only  the  teacher  can  know  the  individual  strengths  and 
needs  of  the  children  he  teaches.  The  teacher  diagnoses 
these  strengths  and  needs  by  observing  children  at  work, 
examining  the  things  they  produce,  listening  to  their 
ideas  and  their  language. 


Children  bring  their  experiences 
with  people,  places  and  things. 

They  bring  language  experiences 
that  differ  widely. 
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A  child  is  not  an  empty  vessel  when 
he  enters  school;  he  comes  replete 
with  a  set  of  abstractions  about  the 
world  and  himself,  some  of  which 
he  may  have  acquired  ready-made 
from  others  but  some  of  which  he 
generated  himself  from  his  own 
experience. 

James  Moffett  (b) 


Some  have  been  read  to  and  listened 
to.  Some  have  shared  language  fully 
at  home  and  with  peers. 

Some  have  perfectly  working 
grammar  machines. 

Some  love  to  play  with  language. 
They  enjoy  their  own  words  and  the 
words  others  use. 

Some  have  confidence  and  high 
expectations  for  themselves  in 
language. 

They  bring  positive  attitudes  towards 
language. 


But  some  children  bring  language 
experiences  that  have  been  punitive. 
They  have  learned  to  retreat  from 
using  language. 

They  bring  negative  attitudes 
towards  language. 


One  cannot  help  but  suspect  that 
some  children  are  victims  of  self- 
fulfilling  prophecies  made  by 
teachers  prejudiced  by  their 
stereotyped  judgments  of  children 
The  Hall-Dennis  Report 
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I’m  convinced  that  most  of  our 
elementary  schools  are  very  efficient 
filters,  acti  ng  in  such  a  way  that  many 
of  the  most  interesting,  amusing, 
hilarious,  absurd,  dramatic  moments 
of  the  children’s  lives  are  left 
outside. 

Geoffrey  Summerfield.(a) 


Manspace  places  a  great  emphasis 
on  children  working  on  their  own  and 
in  groups.  The  teacher  is  involved  at 
all  times  with  individuals  and 
clusters  of  children.  The  teacher 
should  prompt  and  help  children  to 
examinehowtheyaregrowing  in  ideas 
and  language. 


Language  is  not  learned  from  pro¬ 
grammed  stimuli,  from  making 
conscious  distinctions  among  stimuli, 
from  learning  "about”  language, 
and  from  acquiring  control  of  a 
variety  of  analytic  and  synthetic  tech¬ 
niques.  While  controversy  does 
exist  as  to  the  function  of  linguistic 
stimuli  in  language  acquisition, 
there  is  agreement  that  such  stimuli 
vary  in  both  form  and  content  in 
ways  that  are  not  well  understood, 
but  which  the  child  is  well  able  to 
handle. 

Ronald  Wardhaugh 


THE  CONTENT 

The  content  of  Manspace  is  the  chain  of  ideas  it  presents. 
These  ideas  form  the  core  of  a  stimulating  language 
development  program. 

But  Manspace  is  not  offered  as  the  complete  content. 
Children  already  possess  a  stock  of  information,  feelings 
and  ideas  from  such  sources  as  the  home,  their  peers, 
the  mass  media  and  the  books  they  read.  Manspace  has 
been  designed  to  fuse  with  and  give  added  significance  to 
this  rich  disorder. 

It  is  this  total  content  that  the  child  comes  to  grips  with, 
and  shares,  through  language.  In  the  process  he  is  extend¬ 
ing  his  mastery  of  both  language  and  ideas. 

No  time  is  spent  teaching  him  to  correct  grammatical 
errors  he  may  never  have  made.  No  time  is  spent  having 
him  improve  sentences  that  some  adult  has  intentionally 
constructed  as  faulty.  No  rules  are  suggested  for  rote 
learning.  The  content  is  limited  to  stimulus  material  which 
will  generate  language  that  may  then  be  appreciated, 
examined  and  developed. 

The  teacher  alone  can  determine  specific  work  to  help 
children  improve  what  they  are  doing.  He  can  maintain 
a  constant  concern  for  improvement  by  carefully  using 
the  children’s  actual  production  as  the  basis  for  more 
acceptable  form. 


“Grammar”  is  a  descriptive 
instrument,  and  not  basically  a  means 
of  developing  one’s  own  speech 
and  writing.  This  statement  can  be 
supported  by  massive  research. 
Andrew  Wilkinson 
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THE  CONSEQUENCES 

The  consequences  of  working  with  Manspace  are  found 
in  two  major  areas:  in  processes,  the  various  activities 
the  child  enters  into  in  the  course  of  his  work;  and  in 
products,  the  things  the  child  makes  or  does  as  a  result  of 
his  work.  The  materials  should  result  in  a  wide  variety 
of  both  processes  and  products. 

The  child  may  interact  with  the  content  individually. 
He  may  use  an  idea  from  Manspace  to  commence  reading, 
searching,  inventing,  producing.  His  work  may  result  in  a 
product,  such  as  a  poem,  that  is  entirely  personal. 

The  teacher  is  involved  in  individualized  activity.  He 
often  assists  the  child  in  clarifying  and  presenting  his 
ideas.  He  often  serves  as  the  first  audience  the  child  has  for 
his  product. 

The  material  may  generate  group  activities  as  children 
work  together  to  plan,  to  build,  to  dramatize,  to  discuss. 

The  children  may  develop  joint  products,  such  as  drama¬ 
tizations,  models,  displays,  books  of  material,  which  could 
not  be  done  by  one  person.  The  process  the  child  goes 
through  in  his  individual  creations  and  in  his  work  with 
groups  should  be  valued  above  the  product.  The  child 
is  not  a  mature  artist  and  his  products  may  lack  quality 
in  comparisons  with  the  processes  that  led  to  them. 

Children  may  learn  a  great  deal  about  using  language 
in  a  social  situation  as  they  plan  a  display.  The  display 
itself  may  not  reveal  the  hard  work  that  took  place 
simply  because  children  lack  certain  technical  skills  in 
presentation. 

The  teacher’s  evaluation  of  the  processes  children  are 
using  is  important  in  helping  them  improve  their  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  language.  Manspace  calls  for 
group  work  not  only  in  producing  but  also  in  editing. 


The  more  a  child  is  able  to  talk  over 
what  he  is  doing  when  occupied  with 
a  new  task,  the  more  successful  he  is 
likely  to  be;  and  the  more  likely  it  is 
that,  later,  he  will  be  able  to  operate 
successfully  without  verbalizing. 
Jeremy  Mulford 


We  are  overprone  to  value  end 
results,  whereas  it  is  the  process  of 
functioning  and  the  growth  conse¬ 
quent  upon  functioning  that  are 
important  to  the  child. 

Flora  Arnstein 
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The  teacher  is  involved  in 
individualized  activity.  He  often 
assists  thechild  inclarifying  his  ideas. 
He  offers  help  with  problems  in 
presenting  ideas.  He  often  serves  as 
the  first  audience  the  child  has  for 
his  product. 


The  teacher  teaches  appropriate  skills  to  the  children 
involved  in  such  tasks. 

The  consequences  of  Manspace  should  be  revealed  in  the 
increasing  richness  and  quality  of  both  processes  and 
products.  From  time  to  time  the  teacher  and  children  need 
to  look  at  the  processes,  such  as  reporting,  discussing, 
listening,  interviewing  and  writing,  to  see  how  skills  are 
growing.  The  filing  of  dated  samples  of  products  will 
also  help  give  data  about  the  growth  of  each  child’s 
competence  and  the  range  of  his  efforts. 

The  consequences  of  the  program  should  be  fed  back 
into  the  situation.  The  child  as  an  individual  has  an 
increasing  repertoire  of  experience,  knowledge,  skills, 
interests  and  talents.  Moreover,  children  in  groups 
collectively  develop  competencies  and  interests  within  the 
context  of  the  classroom.  The  products  of  both  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  groups  should  be  fed  into  the  environment  as 
stimulus  material.  Children,  through  their  books,  reports, 
tapes,  displays  and  other  products,  together  create  a  cycle 
of  events  much  as  the  Manspace  material  does. 

The  teacher  constantly  sees  ways  to  make  children’s 
products  available  to  others.  Children  are  in  fact  authors, 
dramatists,  actors,  artists  and  dancers.  Their  work  de¬ 
serves  consideration  by  audiences  of  viewers,  readers, 
listeners — as  does  the  work  of  the  professional  creative 
person. 
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THE  PROGRAM 

Manspace  and  its  accompanying  material  compromise  the 
third  level  of  the  Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Program. 
The  Manspace  program  consists  of  Manspace  ( the  stimulus 
book),  the  Spacebooks,  and  the  Manspace  Teacher’s 
Guidebook. 

MANSPACE 

The  stimulus  book  is  the  core  of  the  program.  The  ideas 
and  acdvides  that  flow  from  the  material  in  Manspace 
should  provide  a  full  year’s  work  in  language  learning. 
The  book  is  designed  to  be  used  flexibly  by  both  groups  and 
individuals.  It  explores  the  inter-relationships  of  man  and 
the  kinds  of  space  about  him: 

•  personal  space 

•  physical  space 

•  psychological  space 

•  homespace 

•  public  space 

•  shared  space 

•  isolation  in  space 

•  crowds  and  overcrowding 

•  earthspace  and  its  ecological  problems 

It  establishes  starting  points  for  the  Spacebooks,  which 
develop  the  ideas  and  themes  introduced  in  the  stimulus 
book.  The  list  of  activities  on  pages  126  and  127,  consist¬ 
ing  of  words,  symbols  and  illustrations,  presents  a  variety 
of  ways  in  which  children  may  respond  to  the  program. 
Reference  should  be  made  to  thse  pages  often.  After 
looking  at  a  double-page  spread  of  stimulus  material, 
the  children  might  turn  to  the  back  and  review  the  list. 
They  might  then  see  that  they  have  a  wide  choice  of 
ways  of  responding — through  talking,  listening,  reading, 
writing,  acting,  making,  tape-recording,  photographing. 


One  learns  language  by  being  in  a 
situation  that  calls  language  forth;  by 
being  in  a  particular  type  of  situation 
that  calls  forth  a  particular  type 
of  language. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 


THE  SPACEBOOKS 

Space  1,  Space  2,  Space  3  and  Space  4  provide  further 
exploration  of  the  themes  contained  in  Manspace.  They 
are  designed  for  voluntary  use  and  should  not  be  imposed 
on  the  children.  The  activities  are  nonsequential,  and 
the  children  should  feel  free  to  select  at  random  whatever 
topic  they  wish  to  pursue.  The  books  may  be  used  by  an 
individual  or  a  small  group. 

Space  1  is  about  People  in  Space. 

Space  2  takes  you  to  Places  in  Space. 

Space  3  deals  with  Shared  Space. 

Space  4  consists  of  Space  Shots:  photographs  of  people 
and  the  spaces  they  live  in. 

BOOKLISTS 

Wide  reading  should  result  from  the  use  of  the  program. 

It  should  constantly  contribute  a  wealth  of  new  ideas  to 
enrich  and  elaborate  the  themes  contained  in  the  core 
book. 

Manspace  introduces  children  to  extracts  from  six 
books:  The  Wind  in  the  Willows,  by  Kenneth  Grahame; 
The  Twenty-One  Balloons,  by  William  Pene  du  Bois;  The 
House  of  Dies  Drear,  by  Virginia  Hamilton;  Everybody's 
Land,  by  Anna  Rutgers  van  der  Loeff;  T he  Long  Winter,  by 
Laura  Ingalls  Wilder;  and  Tikta’liktak,  by  James  Houston. 

The  Guidebook  and  the  Spacebooks  provide  further 
readings  which  extend  the.  themes  of  Manspace. 

For  further  reading,  a  Manspace  booklist  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  this  guidebook.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  books, 
both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
children.  It  is  organized  in  sections  keyed  to  the  main 
themes  of  the  program.  The  list  could  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  individualized  component  of  the  classroom  reading 
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program.  Small  sets  of  recommended  books  might  be 
used  for  group  activities. 

The  non-fiction  titles  will  support  the  children’s  re¬ 
search.  As  many  of  these  books  as  possible  should  be 
available  in  the  resource  centre  so  that  children  can  pursue 
topics  that  interest  them. 

A  list  of  professional  reading  for  teachers  is  available 
in  the  guidebook.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
educational  theory,  but  a  practical  tool  designed  to  help 
the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  It  includes  books  that  round 
out  the  theoretical  base  of  the  program,  and  also  suggests 
practical  teaching  procedures. 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

The  ideas  on  the  following  pages  are  offered  as  suggestions 
only.  They  are  not  intended  as  prescriptive  in  any  way. 

The  teacher  should  always  feel  free  to  follow  his  own  style 
and  use  his  initiative  and  creativity  in  inventing  new 
approaches  to  the  material.  Flexible  teaching  strategies 
can  and  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  and 
responses  of  different  children.  These  suggestions  are 
starting  points  from  which  countless  learning  procedures 
can  be  invented. 
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Thought  is  possible  without  words, 
but  not  to  an  advanced  level. 

By  means  of  words  we  develop 
conceptswhich  enable  us  to  organize 
our  experience,  and  in  one  sense 
to  create  the  world  we  live  in. 
Andrew  Wilkinson 


WHAT  00 
VOU 

MANSPACE  ? 


THAT'S 
A  CRAZY 
NAM t  FOR 
A  BOOK 


Practice  in  spontaneous  summariza¬ 
tion  should  be  given  often.  It  reveals 
how  well  children  listen  to  each 
other,  how  they  synthesize  ideas 
that  emerge  in  discussion,  and  how 
they  treat  differing  viewpoints  within 
a  group. 


THE  THEME 

Manspace  nurtures  the  understanding  of  an  important 
concept  in  modern  life — man’s  inter-relationship  with  the 
space  around  him.  This  theme,  in  its  variety  and  richness, 
provides  a  wealth  of  stimulus  for  language  and  thought. 

It  leads  the  child  to  explore  his  personal  space — both 
physical  and  psychological.  It  expands  his  understanding 
of  homespace,  shared  space  and  public  space.  It  allows 
him  to  contrast  the  psychological  and  physical  aspects 
of  isolation  in  space  and  of  crowded  space.  And  finally 
the  child  is  led  to  examine  the  concept  earthspace. 

TITLE  TALK 

Show  the  children  a  copy  of  the  book  so  that  the  title  on 
the  cover  is  visible.  Ask  them  to  discuss  what  they  think 
the  title  means  and  what  such  a  book  might  be  about. 

Ask  each  child  to  make  a  small  cartoon  or  stick  drawing 
of  himself  with  a  speech  balloon  over  his  head.  Have 
him  print,  in  the  speech  balloon,  a  sentence  expressing 
his  idea.  Have  the  children  take  their  cartoons  to  small 
groups  to  share  them.  The  cartoons  will  provide  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  discussion  of  the  various  ideas.  After  some 
time  has  been  allowed  for  discussion,  have  one  member 
of  each  group  summarize  the  ideas  suggested  by  members 
of  his  group.  A  cumulative  summary  of  main  ideas  might 
be  developed  on  the  chalkboard. 

Have  the  children  read  the  cartoon  introduction,  pages 
2  to  5  in  Manspace,  in  which  different  characters  suggest 
what  they  think  the  book  is  about.  Let  them  compare 
these  ideas  to  their  own.  The  children  might  flip  through 
the  book  to  see  what  it  contains. 

OPENERS 

The  children  may  see  that  the  cartoon  replaces  the  con- 
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ventional  table  of  contents  in  a  book.  By  looking  at  a 
table  of  contents  in  another  book  they  will  observe  differ¬ 
ences  (e.g.  page  numbers  are  not  given  in  the  Manspace 
cartoon  introduction).  Ask  children  to  think  about  how 
films,  television  and  radio  programs  are  begun.  A  team  of 
children  might  follow  this  up  by  observing  and  reporting. 
They  may  note  ways  the  producers  of  films,  telecasts 
and  broadcasts  whet  the  appetite  for  what  follows, 
create  a  mood,  suggest  what  is  to  come,  tell  who  has  been 
involved  in  making  the  product. 


If  children  become  interested  in  the 
comparison  of  this  introduction 
to  a  conventional  table  of  contents, 
they  may  wish  to  examine  the  open¬ 
ing  pages  of  a  number  of  books. 
They  will  discover  reasons  why 
some  books  have  tables  of  contents 
with  very  specific  information  while 
others  do  not. 


IMPRESSIONS 

Have  children  look  at  the  endpapers  in  the  book.  Let  them 
suggest  words  that  come  to  mind.  Record  some  of  the 
words.  Have  groups  use  them  to  make  up  chants.  The 
design  may  prompt  children  to  think  of  space  words - 
“free”,  “never-ending”,  “closed”,  “boxed-in”. 

Have  groups  of  children  experiment  with  visual  arrange¬ 
ments.  A  row  of  books  might  be  placed  side  by  side  or  top 
to  bottom  to  produce  horizontal  or  vertical  effects.  The 
chants  and  poems  produced  may  be  tape-recorded  with 
sound  effects. 


WORD  SEARCH 


The  title  Manspace  might  prompt  children  to  think  about 
other  words  which  contain  the  word  “man”.  A  team  of 
word  searchers  could  prepare  a  list  of  words.  These  might 
include  “mankind”,  manpower”,  “man-o-war”,  “manhunt’ 
“man-hours”,  “manhandle”,  “unman”.  If  the  team 
produces  words  such  as  “manifest”,  these  might  be  set 
aside  since  they  do  not  relate  in  meaning  to  man. 

Another  team  might  investigate  words  containing  the 
word-part  “space”.  These  might  be  listed  and  discussed. 


> 
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The  children  might  try  to  discover  something  about  the 
invention  of  these  words.  Some  will  be  in  use  but  may  not 
be  found  in  dictionaries,  e.g.  “spacecraft”. 

WORD  MAKERS 

A  team  of  children  might  invent  new  words,  using  the 
word-parts  “man”  and  “space”.  Why  might  these  words 
be  needed?  What  might  they  mean?  Children  may  enjoy 
having  a  Word  Machine  in  the  classroom.  This  may  be  a 
box  painted  up  with  dials,  windows  and  buttons.  The 
machine  should  have  a  roll  of  paper  that  presents  a  word 
behind  a  window  slot.  The  operators  of  the  Word  Machine 
keep  adding  their  invented  words  to  the  roll.  As  the  crank 
is  turned,  words  appear  in  the  window  slot. 


treadwall  (n.)  a  wall  covered  with 
adhesive  substance;  a  wall  that 
can  be  walked  up. 


CHANCE  WORDS 

Children  may  enjoy  seeing  how  words  drawn  at  random 
may  make  compound  words  that  seem  to  have  meaning. 
Have  them  cut  out  words  from  magazines  or  print  them 
on  cards  and  place  them  in  two  separate  boxes.  If  words 
such  as  “never”,  “by”,  “after”,  “nix”,  “tread”,  “apple”, 
“non”,  “very”,  “snap”  are  put  in  one  box  and  words  such 
as  “wonder”,  “wall”,  “fine”,  “cat”,  “mobile”,  “noodle”, 
in  another,  the  results  of  random  combinations  may  be 
words  such  as:  “neverwonder”,  “nixcat”,  “treadwall”, 
“snapnoodle”,  “applesnap”,  “wonderapple”,  etc.  The 
comic  words  may  be  used  as  names  of  creatures,  as  titles 
of  stories,  or  as  the  basis  for  cartoons.  Where  the  occasional 
combination  has  meaning,  children  may  see  that  words 
have  been  invented  not  at  random  but  by  design  to  serve 
a  purpose. 

A  Spaced-out  Dictionary  of  new  nonsense  words  can 
engage  some  children  and  get  them  to  think  about  the 
conventions  of  dictionary  form. 
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WORDS  IN  SPACE 

Word  mobiles  might  be  made  by  a  group  of  children. 
These  may  be  of  various  designs.  Some  might  present  a 
collection  of  words  from  the  chants  developed  around  the 
endpapers.  Others  might  be  compound  words  presented  on 
cards  attached  to  make  a  spinner. 

YOU  ARE  IN  SPACE 

The  children  should  respond  to  the  spread  on  pages  6  and 
7  freely  in  language  and  movement. 

At  first,  they  might  simply  suggest  words  that  they 
associate  with  the  photographs.  These  might  be 
developed  into  chants  by  children  working  in  groups.  If 
the  chants  are  presented  in  a  sequence  in  which  the 
responses  to  open  space  and  confined  space  alternate,  the 
contrast  will  be  heightened. 

POETIC  MOOD 

The  photographs  on  pages  6  and  7  may  prompt  some 
children  to  write  poetry.  Poems  might  be  assembled  in  a 
booklet  or  tape-recorded.  Taped  poems  could  be  made 
available  for  individual  or  group  listening  in  the  classroom. 


PRESENTING  WORDS  VISUALLY 
Children  should  be  encouraged  to  present  in  a  visual  form 
some  of  the  words  evoked  by  the  photographs.  The  “open” 
words  could  be  spread  out,  letters  hung  from  strings, 
drawn  on  banners;  the  “confined”  words  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  boxes,  confined  by  lines,  presented  under  an 
overlay  of  bars.  The  children  may  begin  to  generalize  that 
the  visual  form  of  the  word  often  helps  convey  its 
meaning. 
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It  is  most  often  appropriate  that  the 
group  should  be  its  own  audience. 
The  value  of  mime  lies  in  the 
experience  itself,  not  in  a  display 
for  others.  If  mime  is  performed 
for  others,  it  should  be  voluntary. 


FEAR 

FEAR 

FEAR 

FEAR 


MOVING  TO  MOVING  WORDS 

The  children  might  invent  movements  to  represent  the 

feelings  of  being  in  open  and  confined  space.  Loose, 

free-wheeling,  changing  movements  might  take  place  in 

an  open  space,  smaller,  more  constricted  movements  within 

boundaries. 

Some  children  might  wish  to  use  movement  to  represent 
creatures  and  objects  in  specific  spaces:  lobsters  in  a  trap, 
baby  birds  in  a  nest,  a  pony  in  an  open  field,  a  rat  in  a 
maze,  a  gull  in  unlimited  space. 

SHARING  EXPERIENCES  IN  SPACE 
The  children  might  be  encouraged  to  think  of  open  spaces 
they  have  been  in.  They  can  name  and  describe  these 
and  tell  the  feelings  associated  with  the  situation.  They 
may  recall  experiences  in  enclosed  space.  Their  rem¬ 
iniscences  may  be  in  the  form  of  individual  writing,  or 
telling  in  a  group.  They  might  discuss  the  words  that  most 
frequently  occurred  when  situations  were  being  discussed. 


OVERLAY  EXPERIMENT 

Some  children  might  create  overlays  of  clear  acetate  or 
cellophane  to  place  over  pages  6  and  7.  Using  grease 
pencils,  the  children  might  write  words  which  express 
feelings.  What  happens  when  you  put  an  overlay  contain¬ 
ing  the  word  “fear”  over  the  open  space,  then  the  confined 
space?  Children  may  begin  to  appreciate  the  effect 
of  form  on  words  as  they  make  overlays  on  which  such 
words  as  “release”,  “secure”,  “terrified”,  “joyful”  are 
arranged  in  patterns.  The  visual  presentation  of  the  word 
will  contribute  to  the  impact  of  the  overlay. 


OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CASE 

Children  might  make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  open  and 
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confined  space.  Some  might  show  people  in  these  spaces. 
A  box  of  such  pictures  may  become  a  source  of  ideas  for 
story  telling,  poetry,  dramatic  improvisation  and  play 
writing.  Children  might  be  encouraged  to  mount  pictures 
after  the  fashion  of  the  spread,  contrasting  open  and 
closed.  The  pictures  and  the  resulting  writing  can  be  kept 
in  a  classroom  Open  and  Closed  Case. 

MEANING  DISPLAY 

Some  children  might  experiment  with  ways  to  show  mean¬ 
ing  visually  on  surfaces  that  change.  An  accordion-pleated 
paper  can  be  extended.  A  word  such  as  “stretch”  or 
“extend”  will  itself  stretch  as  the  paper  is  pulled  open. 
Words  printed  on  balloons  will  expand  or  contract.  A  word 
printed  on  stretched  elastic  will  become  cramped  when 
tension  is  released.  A  display  of  these  experiments  should 
be  available  for  other  children  to  handle.  The  display, 
once  started,  will  grow  as  different  children  think  of  ways 
to  demonstrate  meaning. 

HOW  MUCH  SPACE  DO  YOU  NEED? 

Children  may  respond  to  the  spread  on  pages  8  and  9  in 
discussion.  They  may  share  ideas  as  to  which  activities 
take  the  most  space,  which  the  least.  In  groups  they  may 
attempt  to  graduate  the  space  needed  from  most  to  least. 

MIMING  SPACE  NEEDS 

Individuals  or  groups  might  mime  the  actions  of  the 
activities  listed  on  the  spread  to  demonstrate  the  differing 
amounts  of  space  needed.  The  list  on  the  page  may  then 
be  extended  with  other  suggestions  from  the  children, 
which  may  again  be  mimed.  Amusing  mimes  might  be 
developed  if  children  present  situations  in  which  space 
requirements  become  extremely  limited — for  eating 
spaghetti,  flying  a  kite,  putting  on  an  overcoat,  etc. 


Mime  is  a  genuine  art  form  not  to  be 
imagined  as  acting  with  the  words 
taken  away.  Ideas,  facts,  feelings, 
are  to  be  communicated  by  facial 
expressions,  gesture  and  bodily 
movement. 
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How  much  space  do  you  need: 
to  set  up  a  tent 
to  grow  a  daffodil 
to  bowl 

to  collect  stamps 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  A  COMIC  STRIP 
Children  might  choose  one  of  the  actions  listed  on  pages 
8  and  9  to  use  as  the  basis  for  a  comic  strip  in  which 
they  appear.  Other  children  may  prefer  to  write  stories  in 
which  the  critical  question  is  “How  much  space  do  you 
need?” 
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PUPPETS  IN  SPACE 

Puppet  shows  might  be  developed  using  any  available 
puppets  in  the  classroom.  Props  of  various  sorts  should  be 
available  from  a  prop  box.  Children  might  develop  ideas 
for  puppet  shows  by  thinking  of  titles  that  raise  the 
question  of  “How  much  space  do  you  need?”  Some 
suggested  titles  should  prompt  children  to  think  of  many 
more. 


JAZZ  CHANT 

Children  will  enjoy  responding  rhythmically  in  a  question  - 
and-answer  chant  done  to  hand  clapping.  Get  the  children 
used  to  clapping  and  talking  at  the  same  time  by  starting 
a  simple  rhythm  and  asking  a  question. 

Clap/Clap/Clap/Clap 

Hello  my  friend  and  what’s  your  name? 

Clap/Clap/Clap/Clap 

/  .  *  /  m  * 

My  name  is  Bill,  my  name  is  Bill. 

His  name  is  Bill  well  what’d  ’ya  know? 

Move  the  question  and  answer  chant  into  questions  about 
“How  much  space  do  you  need?’’ 

Clap/Clap/Clap/Clap 

How  much  space  do  you  need  my  friend? 

I  need  a  big  space  to  play  some  ball. 

I  need  a  small  space  to  light  a  match. 
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After  a  few  practice  sessions,  children  can  invent  their 
own  clapping  chants  where  a  child  asks  questions  in 
rhythm  to  the  clapping  and  others  respond. 


TOO  LITTLE— TOO  MUCH— JUST  ENOUGH 
LET’S  DISCUSS  IT 

Arrange  children  in  small  groups  to  discuss  how  the 
amount  of  space  is  changing  in  the  situations  pictured. 
The  children  might  decide  what  is  being  said  by  the 
characters  involved.  Each  group  might  present  a  changing 
situation  in  a  mime  or  dramatization. 


REVERSE  A  SCENE 

Let  children  suggest  a  number  of  situations  in  which  a 
space  becomes  more  and  more  crowded.  Have  them  think 
through  the  feelings  of  the  characters  involved.  Let  them 
reverse  the  situation.  If  the  elevator  has  become  over¬ 
crowded  then  it  begins  to  become  empty. 


INSIDE  TALK 

Using  a  situation  such  as  an  elevator  which  becomes 
crowded  let  the  children  perform  “inside  talk’’.  The 
thoughts  they  would  normally  have  kept  unspoken  are  said 
aloud.  The  situation  might  be  presented  several  times.  The 
first  time  through,  all  remain  silent  but  one  person  who 
gives  his  monologue  of  “inside  talk”.  The  second  time 
through,  another  person  adds  his  talk  to  make  a  “duet”. 
This  can  be  extended  until  everyone  in  the  elevator  is 
revealing  his  thoughts.  The  presentations  might  be  taped 
and  then  enacted.  The  children  may  observe  that  when  a 
person  is  silent  his  facial  expressions  may  be  talking. 

MY  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Let  children  imagine  themselves  to  be  the  object  that 
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The  world  outside  the  classroom  is 
not,  as  was  once  thought,  a  distrac¬ 
tion  as  we  prepare  children  for 
the  world  outside;  the  task  of  the 
teacher  is  to  get  the  child’s  world 
into  the  classroom,  so  that  it  may 
enrich  itself  the  more,  be  brought  to 
educated  consciousness  through 
sympathetic  teaching. 

Jeremy  Mulford 


becomes  overcrowded.  A  child  might  act  as  the  elevator 
expressing  its  thoughts  as  more  and  more  people  squeeze 
in,  e.g.  “Oh  my  poor  doors!”  They  might  try  being  a  desk, 
a  purse,  a  waste  paper  basket,  a  shopping  cart,  a  junkshop 
window. 

STILL  LIVES 

Children  might  enjoy  setting  up  models  or  real  objects  that 
appear  to  be  animated.  A  stuffed  shopping  bag  might  have 
an  accompanying  speech  balloon  describing  his  life,  or 
expressing  feelings  of  being  overstuffed  or  his  complaints 
about  the  objects  he  contains.  The  speech  balloons  can  be 
mounted  lollipop-style  on  a  stick  or  wire.  Objects  can  be 
animated  in  puppet  fashion  and  made  to  carry  out  mono¬ 
logues,  conversations,  interviews  and  plays. 

REMEMBERING  WHEN 

Children  might  narrate  or  write  personal  experiences 
about  times  when  space  changed:  Too  little  became  too 
much,  too  much  became  just  enough,  just  enough  became 
too  little.  These  anecdotes  might  be  collected  into  booklets 
with  appropriate  titles.  The  booklets  might  also  contain 
cartoons,  poems,  jokes  and  riddles. 

“THE  MOUSEWIFE” 

Read  the  story  “The  Mousewife”  (following)  or  present  it 
on  tape  to  the  children.  The  story  offers  an  opportunity  to 
review  discussion  of  the  differences  of  feelings  in  open  and 
confined  space.  Quotes  from  the  story  might  be  written  on 
cards  or  charts  for  discussion, 

“Miss  Wilkinson  hung  up  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a  piece  of 
fat.  ‘There,  you  have  everything  you  want,’  said  Miss 
Barbara  Wilkinson.” 
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“The  dove  told  her  how  it  (the  wind)  blew  in  the  corn¬ 
fields,  making  patterns  in  the  corn,  and  how  it  made 
different  sounds  in  the  different  sorts  of  trees,  and  of  how 
it  blew  up  the  clouds  and  sent  them  across  the  sky.” 

“It  has  been  given  to  few  mice  to  see  the  stars,  so  rare  is 
it  that  the  mousewife  had  not  even  heard  of  them,  and 
when  she  saw  them  shining  she  thought  at  first  that  they 
must  be  new  brass  buttons.” 

In  response  to  the  story,  children  may  wish  to 

•  dramatize  parts  of  it 

•  read  conversations  from  it  aloud 

•  make  pictures  of  the  mouse’s  world  as  she  sees  it,  and  the 
dove’s  world  when  it  is  free 

•  illustrate  the  story 

•  mime  the  movements  of  the  dove,  caged  and  free 


THE  MOUSEWIFE 
by  Rumer  Godden 

Wherever  there  is  an  old  house  with  wooden  floors  and  beams  and 
rafters  and  wooden  stairs  and  wainscots  and  skirting  boards  and 
larders,  there  are  mice.  They  creep  out  on  the  carpets  for  crumbs,  they 
whisk  in  and  out  of  their  holes,  they  run  in  the  wainscot  and  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  floors.  There  are  no  signposts  because  they  know 
the  way,  and  no  milestones  because  no  one  is  there  to  see  how  they 
run. 

In  the  old  nursery  rhyme,  when  the  cat  went  to  see  the  queen,  he  caught 
a  little  mouse  under  her  chair;  that  was  long  long  ago  and  that  queen 
was  different  from  our  queen,  but  the  mouse  was  the  same. 

Mice  have  always  been  the  same.  There  are  no  fashions  in  mice,  they  do 
not  change.  If  a  mouse  could  have  a  portrait  painted  of  his  great-great- 
grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather,  it  would  be  a  portrait  of  a  mouse 
to-day. 

But  once  there  was  a  little  mousewife  who  was  different  from  the  rest. 

She  looked  the  same;  she  had  the  same  ears  and  prick  nose  and  whiskers 
and  dewdrop  eyes;  the  same  little  bones  and  grey  fur;  the  same  skinny 
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paws  and  long  skinny  tail. 

She  did  all  the  things  a  mousewife  does:  she  made  a  nest  for  the  mouse 
babies  she  hoped  to  have  one  day;  she  collected  crumbs  of  food  for  her 
husband  and  herself;  once  she  bit  the  tops  off  a  whole  bowl  of  cro¬ 
cuses;  and  she  played  with  the  other  mice  at  midnight  on  the  attic 
floor. 

“What  more  do  you  want?”  asked  her  husband. 

She  did  not  know  what  it  was  she  wanted,  but  she  wanted  more. 

The  house  where  these  mice  lived  belonged  to  a  spinster  lady  called 
Miss  Barbara  Wilkinson.  The  mice  thought  the  house  was  the  whole 
world.  The  garden  and  the  wood  that  lay  round  it  were  as  far  away  to 
them  as  the  stars  are  to  you,  but  the  mousewife  used  sometimes  to 
creep  up  on  the  window  sill  and  press  her  whiskers  close  against  the 
pane. 

In  the  spring  she  saw  snowdrops  and  appleblossom  in  the  garden  and 
bluebells  in  the  wood;  in  summer  there  were  roses;  in  autumn  all  the 
trees  changed  colour,  and  in  winter  they  were  bare  until  the  snow 
came  and  they  were  white  with  snow. 

The  mousewife  saw  all  these  through  the  windowpane,  but  she  did 
not  know  what  they  were. 

She  was  a  house  mouse,  not  a  garden  mouse  or  a  field  mouse;  she 
could  not  go  outside. 

“I  think  about  cheese,”  said  her  husband.  “Why  don’t  you  think  about 

cheese?” 

Then,  at  Christmas,  he  had  an  attack  of  indigestion  through  eating 
rich  crumbs  of  Christmas  cake.  “They  have  upset  you,”  said  the 
mousewife.  “You  must  go  to  bed  and  be  kept  warm.”  She  decided  to 
move  the  mousehole  to  a  space  behind  the  fender  where  it  was  warm. 
She  lined  the  new  hole  with  tufts  of  carpet  wool  and  put  her  husband 
to  bed  wrapped  in  a  pattern  of  grey  flannel  that  Miss  Wilkinson’s 
lazy  maid,  Flora,  had  left  in  the  dustpan.  “But  I  am  grateful  to  Flora,” 
said  the  mousewife’s  husband  as  he  settled  himself  comfortably  in  bed. 

Now  the  mousewife  had  to  find  all  the  food  for  the  family  in  addition 
to  keeping  the  hole  swept  and  clean. 

She  had  no  time  for  thinking. 

While  she  was  busy,  a  boy  brought  a  dove  to  Miss  Wilkinson.  Fie  had 
caught  it  in  the  wood.  It  was  a  pretty  thing,  a  turtledove.  Miss 
Wilkinson  put  it  in  a  cage  on  the  ledge  of  her  sitting-room  window. 

The  cage  was  an  elegant  one;  it  had  gilt  bars  and  a  door  that  opened 
if  its  catch  were  pressed  down;  there  were  small  gilt  trays  for  water 
and  peas.  Miss  Wilkinson  hung  up  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a  piece  of  fat. 
“There,  you  have  everying  you  want,”  said  Miss  Barbara  Wilkinson. 
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For  a  day  or  two  the  dove  pecked  at  the  bars  and  opened  and  shut  its 
wings.  Sometimes  it  called  “Roo  coo,  roo  coo”;  then  it  was  silent. 

‘‘Why  won’t  it  eat?”  asked  Miss  Barbara  Wilkinson.  ‘‘Those  are  the 
very  best  peas.” 

A  mouse  family  seldom  has  enough  to  eat.  It  is  difficult  to  come  by 
crumbs,  especially  in  such  a  neat,  tidy  house  as  Miss  Barbara 
Wilkinson’s.  It  was  the  peas  that  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
mousewife  to  the  cage  when  at  last  she  had  time  to  go  up  on  the 
window  sill.  ‘‘I  have  been  running  here  and  there  and  everywhere  to 
get  us  food,”  she  said,  ‘‘not  allowing  myself  to  come  up  on  to  the 
window  sill,  and  here  are  these  fine  white  peas,  not  to  mention  this 
piece  of  fat.”  (She  did  not  care  for  the  sugar.) 

She  squeezed  through  the  bars  of  the  cage  but,  as  she  was  taking  the 
first  pea  from  the  tray,  the  dove  moved  its  wings.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  quickly  the  mousewife  pressed  herself  back  through  the  bars 
and  jumped  down  from  the  sill  and  ran  across  the  floor  and  whisked 
into  her  hole.  It  was  quicker  than  a  cat  can  wink  its  eye.  (She  thought 
it  was  the  cat.) 

In  spite  of  her  great  fright  she  could  not  help  thinking  of  those  peas. 
She  was  very  hungry.  ‘‘I  had  better  not  go  back,”  she  said.  ‘‘There  is 
something  dangerous  there,”  but  back  she  went  the  very  next  day. 

Soon  the  dove  grew  quite  used  to  the  mouewife  going  in  and  out,  and 
the  mouse  grew  quite  used  to  the  dove. 

‘‘This  is  better,”  said  Miss  Barbara  Wilkinson.  ‘‘The  dove  is  eating  its 
peas,”  but,  of  course,  he  was  not;  it  was  the  mouse. 

The  dove  kept  his  wings  folded.  The  mousewife  thought  him  large  and 
strange  and  ugly  with  the  speckles  on  his  breast  and  his  fine  down. 

(She  thought  of  it  as  fur,  not  feathers.)  He  was  not  at  all  like  a  mouse; 
his  voice  was  deep  and  soft,  quite  unlike  hers,  which  was  a  small, 
high  squeaking.  Most  strange  of  all,  to  her,  was  that  he  let  her  take  his 
peas;  when  she  offered  them  to  him  he  turned  his  head  aside  on  his 
breast. 

‘‘Then  at  least  take  a  little  water,”  begged  the  mousewife,  but  he  said  he 
did  not  like  water.  ‘‘Only  dew,  dew,  dew,”  he  said. 

‘‘What  is  dew?”  asked  the  mousewife. 

He  could  not  tell  her  what  dew  was,  but  he  told  her  how  it  shines  on 
the  leaves  and  grass  in  the  early  morning  for  doves  to  drink.  That 
made  him  think  of  night  in  the  woods  and  of  how  he  and  his  mate 
would  come  down  with  the  first  light  to  walk  on  the  wet  earth  and 
peck  for  food,  and  of  how,  then,  they  would  fly  over  the  fields  to  other 
woods  farther  away.  He  told  this  to  the  mousewife  too. 

‘‘What  is  fly?”  asked  the  ignorant  little  mousewife. 
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“Don’t  you  know?”  asked  the  dove  in  surprise.  He  stretched  out 
his  wings  and  they  hit  the  cage  bars.  Still  he  struggled  to  spread 
them,  but  the  bars  were  too  close,  and  he  sank  back  on  his  perch 
and  sank  his  head  on  his  breast. 

The  mousewife  was  strangely  moved  but  she  did  not  know  why. 

Because  he  would  not  eat  his  peas  she  brought  him  crumbs  of 
bread  and,  once,  a  preserved  blackberry  that  had  fallen  from  a 
tart.  (But  he  would  not  eat  the  blackberry.)  Every  day  he  talked  to  her 
about  the  world  outside  the  window. 

He  told  her  of  roofs  and  the  tops  of  trees  and  of  the  rounded  shapes 
of  hills  and  the  flat  look  of  fields  and  of  the  mountains  far  away. 

“But  I  have  never  flown  as  far  as  that,”  he  said,  and  he  was  quiet. 

He  was  thinking  now  he  never  would. 

To  cheer  him  the  mousewife  asked  him  to  tell  her  about  the  wind; 
she  heard  it  in  the  house  on  stormy  nights,  shaking  the  doors  and 
windows  with  more  noise  than  all  the  mice  put  together.  The  dove 
told  her  how  it  blew  in  the  cornfields,  making  patterns  in  the  corn,  and 
of  how  it  made  different  sounds  in  the  different  sorts  of  trees,  and 
of  how  it  blew  up  the  clouds  and  sent  them  across  the  sky. 

He  told  her  these  things  as  a  dove  would  see  them,  as  it  flew,  and 
the  mousewife,  who  was  used  to  creeping,  felt  her  head  growing  as 
dizzy  as  if  she  were  spinning  on  her  tail,  but  all  she  said  was,  “Tell 
me  more.” 

Each  day  the  dove  told  her  more.  When  she  came  he  would  lift 
his  head  and  call  to  her,  “Roo  coo,  roo  coo,”  in  his  most  gentle  voice. 

“Why  do  you  spend  so  much  time  on  the  window  sill?”  asked  her 
husband.  “I  do  not  like  it.  The  proper  place  for  a  mousewife  is  in 
her  hole  or  coming  our  for  crumbs  and  frolic  with  me.” 

The  mousewife  did  not  answer.  She  looked  far  away. 

Then,  on  a  happy  day  she  had  a  nestful  of  baby  mice.  They  were 
not  as  big  as  half  your  thumb,  and  they  were  pink  and  hairless,  with 
pink  shut  eyes  and  little  pink  tails  like  threads.  The  mousewife  loved 
them  very  much.  The  eldest,  who  was  a  girl,  she  called  Flannelette, 
after  the  pattern  of  grey  flannel.  For  several  days  she  thought  of 
nothing  and  no  one  else.  She  was  also  busy  with  her  husband.  His 
digestion  was  no  better. 

One  afternoon  he  went  over  to  the  opposite  wall  to  see  a  friend. 

He  was  well  enough  to  do  that,  he  said,  but  certainly  not  well  enough 
to  go  out  and  look  for  crumbs.  The  mice-babies  were  asleep,  the 
hole  was  quiet,  and  the  mousewife  began  to  think  of  the  dove. 
Presently  she  tucked  the  nest  up  carefully  and  went  up  on  the  window 
sill  to  see  him;  also  she  was  hungry  and  needed  some  peas. 
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What  a  state  he  was  in!  He  was  drooping  and  nearly  exhausted 
because  he  had  eaten  scarcely  anything  while  she  had  been  away.  He 
cowered  over  her  with  his  wings  and  kissed  her  with  his  beak;  she 
had  not  known  his  feathers  were  so  soft  or  that  his  breast  was  so 
warm.  “I  thought  you  had  gone,  gone,  gone,”  he  said  over  and  over 
again. 

“Tut!  Tut!”  said  the  mousewife.  ‘‘A  body  has  other  things  to  do. 

I  can’t  always  be  running  off  to  you”;  but,  though  she  pretended  to 
scold  him,  she  had  a  tear  at  the  end  of  her  whisker  for  the  poor  dove. 
(Mouse  tears  look  like  millet  seeds,  which  are  the  smallest  seeds 
I  know.) 

She  stayed  a  long  time  with  the  dove.  When  she  went  home,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  her  husband  bit  her  on  the  ear. 

That  night  she  lay  awake  thinking  of  the  dove;  mice  stay  up  a  great 
part  of  the  night,  but,  towards  dawn,  they,  too,  curl  into  their  beds 
and  sleep.  The  mousewife  could  not  sleep.  She  still  thought  of  the 
dove.  “I  cannot  visit  him  as  much  as  I  could  wish,”  she  said.  ‘‘There 
is  my  husband,  and  he  has  never  bitten  me  before.  There  are  the 
children,  and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  crumbs  are  eaten  up.  And 
no  one  would  believe  how  dirty  a  hole  can  get  if  it  is  not  attended  to 
every  day.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  dove  should  not  be  in 
that  cage.  It  is  thoughtless  of  Miss  Barbara  Wilkinson.”  She  grew 
angry  as  she  thought  of  it.  ‘‘Not  to  be  able  to  scamper  about  the 
floe  Not  to  be  able  to  run  in  and  out,  or  climb  up  the  larder  to  get 
at  the  cheese!  Not  to  flick  in  and  out  and  to  whisk  and  to  feel  how  you 
run  in  your  tail!  To  sit  in  the  trap  until  your  little  bones  are  stiff  and 
your  whiskers  grow  stupid  because  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  smell 
or  hear  or  see!”  The  mousewife  could  only  think  of  it  as  a  mouse,  but 
she  could  feel  as  the  dove  could  feel. 

Her  husband  and  Flannelette  and  the  other  children  were  breathing 
and  squeaking  happily  in  their  sleep,  but  the  mousewife  could  hear  her 
heart  beating;  the  beats  were  little,  like  the  tick  of  a  watch,  but 
they  felt  loud  and  disturbing  to  her.  ‘‘I  cannot  sleep,”  said  the  mouse- 
wife,  and  then,  suddenly,  she  felt  she  must  go  then,  that  minute, 
to  the  dove.  ‘‘It  is  too  late.  He  will  be  asleep,”  she  said,  but  still  she 
felt  she  should  go. 

She  crept  from  her  bed  and  out  of  the  hole  onto  the  floor  by  the 
fender.  It  was  bright  moonlight,  so  bright  that  it  made  her  blink.  It  was 
bright  as  day,  but  a  strange  day,  that  made  her  head  swim  and  her 
tail  tremble.  Her  whiskers  quivered  this  way  and  that,  but  there  was 
no  one  and  nothing  to  be  seen;  no  sound,  no  movement  anywhere. 

She  crept  across  the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  stopping  here  and  there 
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on  a  rose  or  a  leaf  or  on  the  scroll  of  the  border.  At  last  she  reached 
the  wall  and  ran  lightly  up  onto  the  window  sill  and  looked  into  the 
cage.  In  the  moonlight  she  could  see  the  dove  sleeping  in  his  feathers, 
which  were  ruffled  up  so  that  he  looked  plump  and  peaceful,  but, 
as  she  watched,  he  dreamed  and  called  “roo  coo”  in  his  sleep  and 
shivered  as  if  he  moved.  ‘‘He  is  dreaming  of  scampering  and  running 
free,”  said  the  mousewife.  ‘‘Poor  thing!  Poor  dove!” 

She  looked  out  into  the  garden.  It  too  was  as  bright  as  day,  but 
the  same  strange  day.  She  could  see  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the 
wood,  and  she  knew,  all  at  once,  that  was  where  the  dove  should  be, 
in  the  trees  and  the  garden  and  the  wood. 

Hecalled  ‘‘roo  coo’  ’  again  in  his  sleep — and  she  saw  that  the  window  was 
open. 

Her  whiskers  grew  still  and  then  they  stiffened.  She  thought  of  the 
catch  on  the  cage  door.  If  the  catch  were  pressed  down,  the  door 
opened. 

‘‘I  shall  open  it,”  said  the  mousewife.  ‘‘I  shall  jump  on  it  and  hang 
from  it  and  swing  from  it,  and  it  will  be  pressed  down;  the  door  will 
open  and  the  dove  can  come  out.  He  can  whisk  quite  out  of  sight. 

Miss  Barbara  Wilkinson  will  not  be  able  to  catch  him.” 

She  jumped  at  the  cage  and  caught  the  catch  in  her  strong  little 
teeth  and  swung.  The  door  sprang  open,  waking  the  dove. 

He  was  startled  and  lifted  his  wings  and  they  hit  hard  against  the 
cage  so  that  it  shivered  and  the  mousewife  was  almost  shaken  off. 

‘‘Hurry!  Hurry!”  she  said  through  her  teeth.  In  a  heavy  sidelong 
way  he  sidled  to  the  door  and  stood  there  looking.  The  mousewife 
would  have  given  him  a  push,  but  she  was  holding  down  the  catch. 

At  the  door  of  the  cage  the  dove  stretched  his  neck  towards  the  open 
window.  ‘‘Why  does  he  not  hurry?”  thought  the  mousewife.  “I  cannot 
stay  here  much  longer.  My  teeth  are  cracking.” 

He  did  not  see  her  or  look  towards  her,  then — clap — he  took  her 
breath  away  so  that  she  fell.  He  had  opened  his  wings  and  flown  straight 
out.  For  a  moment  he  dipped  as  if  he  would  fall,  his  wings  were 
cramped,  and  then  he  moved  them  and  lifted  up  and  up  and  flew  away 
across  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

The  mousewife  picked  herself  up  and  shook  out  her  bones  and  her 
fur. 

“So  that  is  to  fly,”  she  said.  ‘‘Now  there  is  no  one  to  tell  me  about  the 
hills  and  the  corn  and  the  clouds.  I  shall  forget  them.  How  shall  I 
remember  when  there  is  no  one  to  tell  me  and  there  are  so  many 
children  and  crumbs  and  bits  of  fluff  to  think  of?”  She  had  millet  tears, 
not  on  her  whiskers  but  in  her  eyes. 
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“Tut!  tut!”  said  the  mousewife  and  blinked  them  away.  She  looked 
out  again  and  saw  the  stars. 

It  has  been  given  to  few  mice  to  see  the  stars;  so  rare  is  it  that  the 
mousewife  had  not  even  heard  of  them,  and  when  she  saw  them  shining 
she  thought  at  first  they  must  be  new  brass  buttons.  Then  she  saw 
they  were  very  far  off,  farther  than  the  garden  or  the  wood,  beyond 
the  farthest  trees.  “But  not  too  far  for  me  to  see,”  she  said.  She  knew 
now  that  they  were  not  buttons  but  something  far  and  big  and  strange. 
“But  not  so  strange  to  me,”  she  said,  “for  I  have  seen  them.  And  I 
have  seen  them  for  myself,”  said  the  mousewife,  “without  the  dove. 

I  can  see  for  myself,”  said  the  mousewife,  and  slowly,  proudly,  she 
walked  back  to  bed. 

She  was  back  in  the  hole  before  her  husband  waked  up,  and  he  did 
not  know  that  she  had  been  away. 

Miss  Barbara  Wilkinson  was  astonished  to  find  the  cage  empty 
next  morning  and  the  dove  gone.  “Who  could  have  let  it  out?”  asked 
Miss  Wilkinson.  She  suspected  Flora  and  never  knew  that  she  was 
looking  at  someone  too  large  and  that  it  was  a  very  small  person  indeed. 

The  mousewife  is  a  very  old  lady  mouse  now.  Her  whiskers  are 
grey  and  she  cannot  scamper  any  more;  even  her  running  is  slow. 

But  her  great-great-grandchildren,  the  children  of  the  children  of  the 
children  of  Flannelette  and  Flannelette’s  brothers  and  sisters,  treat  her 
with  the  utmost  respect. 

She  is  a  little  different  from  them,  though  she  looks  the  same.  I 
think  she  knows  something  they  do  not. 


DESIGN  A  SPACE 

Let  children  figure  out  how  to  read  the  spread  on  pages 
12  and  13,  designed  in  a  maze.  By  tracing  the  maze  they 
will  find  that  links  can  be  made  between  statements  on 
one  side  of  the  maze  and  those  on  the  other.  Linked  in 
various  ways,  those  statements  become  design  problems 
to  be  solved.  For  example:  "Design  a  space  which  can 
be  used  for  listening  to  music  and  is  portable."  Children 
may  extend  the  range  of  the  design  problems  by  varying 
the  combinations  of  statements. 
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In  making  presentations,  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  combine 
media.  A  talk  might  be  enhanced 
with  visuals  on  an  overhead  pro¬ 
jector;  a  model  might  have  alongside 
it  a  cassette  carrying  an  explanation; 
pictures  might  have  explanatory 
captions. 
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A  PLAN  OF  ATTACK 

Children  may  choose  to  work  individually  or  in  groups  to 
solve  one  of  the  design  problems.  This  may  result  in  making 
plans,  diagrams,  models,  drawings  and  writingdescriptions. 
The  products  of  the  children  should  be  presented  and 
displayed. 

READING  THE  PAGE 

Children  may  discover  that  in  reading  the  spread  they 
find  unusually  cumbersome  sentences  as  they  add  more  and 
more  conditions  to  the  design  problem.  They  might  record 
the  design  problems  in  differing  sentence  patterns,  e.g. 
“Design  a  space  that  will  work  for  anybody  where  you 
can  play.”  “Design  a  play  space  that  will  work  for  anybody.” 
The  children  should  test  their  sentences  to  hear  how  they 
sound. 

DESIGNING  CLASSROOM  SPACE 
The  children  may  be  aware  of  a  need  for  a  designed  space 
in  the  classroom.  They  may  want  to  design  a  space  suitable 
for  story  telling,  showing  slides,  mime,  for  puppet  plays, 
for  displaying  models.  They  might  think  of  the  conditions 
that  need  to  be  attached  to  the  design  project.  As  class¬ 
room  needs  change  from  time  to  time,  new  opportunities 
arise  for  children  to  design  spaces. 

PAGE  DESIGN 

As  children  are  producing  booklets,  they  might  consider 
how  the  space  on  a  page  can  be  designed.  They  may 
have  many  models  to  look  at  in  a  wide  variety  of  books. 
They  might  try  presenting  a  story  or  poem  on  pages 
designed  in  different  ways  to  see  which  is  most  effective. 
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SELF  SPACE 

Discuss  with  children  the  meaning  of  self  space  (pages 
14  and  15).  They  might  suggest  that  it  is  the  space  you 
use,  the  space  you  have  around  you,  the  space  you  put 
between  yourself  and  another  person,  your  personal  space, 
etc.  Have  the  children  examine  pages  14  and  15  and 
answer  the  questions  posed.  They  might  work  in  groups 
to  list  reasons  why  self  space  changes.  These  might  be 
organized  in  a  large  group  session.  Headings  such  as 
Place,  Activity,  or  Participants  might  emerge.  The 
children  might  account  for  the  different  amounts  and 
uses  of  self  space  of  the  boy  in  the  illustration.  At  break¬ 
fast  he  shares  space  intimately,  in  the  bus  he  is  close 
to  one  other  person,  he  comes  together  with  a  group, 
he  works  in  isolation. 

SELF  SPACE  SURVEY 

Each  child  might  recall  how  his  self  space  changed  during 
a  particular  day. 


AftiMtovvv 

CfoauU 

pLoutt, 

4  Ut'intLi 
\AJhjo  Vnsttv 

Hvuf  yyu*ck 

FuiJUyi 

Some  children  might  want  to  make  their  survey  more 
detailed  by  using  an  hour-by-hour  time  division  or  by 
charting  their  changing  use  of  self  space  in  a  short  period 
of  school  time. 


Self  space  changes  for  many 
reasons.  What  makes  it  change? 
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All  the  activities  suggested  cannot 
be  carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  varietv  of  activities  should 
be  going  on  simultaneously.  Some 
suggestions  may  be  used  by  only 
one  or  two  children.  To  make  it 
easier  for  children  to  work  on  their 
own,  directions  maybe  printed  on 
cards  and  given  to  them  to  use 
as  they  work.  These  cards  can  rotate 
among  the  members  of  a  group. 


Whattheyoung  become,  they  become 
in  part  because  of  the  training  we 
have  given  them  in  the  use  of  language. 
If  we  teach  writing  as  a  means  of 
sharing  experience,  the  effect  is  to 
foster  personal  growth  through  the 
discoveries  in  thought  and  feeling 
thatcomefrom  trying  to  comprehend 
that  experience.  If  writing  is 
taught  simply  as  a  tool  used  for 
sending  messages,  the  effect  is  to 
diminish  the  learner,  to  make  of  him 
a  sort  of  impersonal  data  passer. 

The  value  of  writing  instruction, 
then,  lies  in  the  help  it  can  give  a 
person  in  knowing  himself  and  in 
developing  a  sense  of  sharing  that 
understanding  with  others  through 
words.  A  sense  of  communion 
requires  words.  We  kiss,  we  strike 
or  stroke,  push,  kick  or  caress,  but 
the  sensations  do  not  last.  Without 
words  we  would  live  only  in  the 
moment  of  touch  and  always  alone, 
receiving  without  awareness  of 
giving.  But  words  last,  and  give 
experience  meaning  and  allow  us  to 
share  that  meaning.  We  need  the 
words  because  the  skin  forgets. 

John  Rouse 


PHOTO  SURVEY 

If  there  is  a  camera  available,  have  a  child  photographer 
take  pictures  of  the  many  different  space  arrangements 
that  take  place  in  a  day  at  school.  The  pictures  can  be 
mounted  and  displayed  to  show  how  self  space  changes. 

PICTURE  SEARCH 

A  team  of  children  might  collect  pictures  from  magazines 
that  show  people  using  their  self  space  in  various  ways. 
Two  boxers  reduce  their  space  to  hit  each  other,  a  runner 
increases  the  space  between  himself  and  another  runner, 
two  people  sit  side  by  side  in  an  airplane.  The  pictures  might 
be  used  as  beginning  points  of  a  story. 

EXPLAINING  WHY 

Have  children  in  groups  look  at  the  illustrations  on  pages 
14  and  15  that  show  how  self  space  changes  for  psycho¬ 
logical  reasons.  Let  the  children  discuss  the  “before”  and 
“after”  situations  and  infer  what  happened  in  between. 

Each  group  might  act  out  their  solution  beginning  with 
the  situation  in  which  a  person  is  isolated  and  then 
accepted.  Some  children  might  wish  to  explain  the  changes 
in  self  space  in  a  cartoon  strip  with  speech  balloons. 

RECALLING  CHANGES 

Ask  children  to  think  of  a  time  when  they  changed  their 
self  space  to  bring  someone  nearer  or  to  get  farther  away 
from  him.  Ask  them  to  think  about  the  circumstances,  the 
reasons,  and  the  feelings  involved.  The  result  of  the 
discussion  may  be  story  writing,  poetry  or  dramatization. 

TITLE  BOARD 

Children  may  think  of  story  titles  that  imply  that  changes 
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took  place  in  the  self  space  of  a  character.  A  few  suggested 
titles  might  prompt  others. 


Ak/tUf  Hz 

v?  Hu4  fv  Si 

Gfar i-ufi  1&t  6af> 

hJof  xLovtW 

^OYnjHtiA/n^  {-o  9£jaajl> 

Mow  I4J1  /hz  JhAtwAz 


Children  should  be  free  to  use  the  titles  to  get  started  on 
their  story  writing. 

ANIMAL  SELF  SPACE 

Raise  these  questions  with  the  children:  Do  animals  have 
self  space?  When  do  they  get  close  to  each  other?  When 
do  they  stay  aloof?  Some  children  can  observe  their  pets 
and  report  how  and  why  animals  change  their  space  rela¬ 
tionships.  A  dog  with  a  bone  runs  off  by  himself;  a  cat  with 
kittens  stays  close  to  them;  a  dog  with  hurt  feelings  hides. 


SPACERINGS 

Let  children  respond  to  the  questions  on  page  17  first  in¬ 
dividually  and  then  in  groups.  Individuals  might  jot  down 
ideas  to  take  to  the  groups.  In  this  way  individual  opinions 
might  be  presented  intact  rather  than  influenced  by  what 
a  few  group  members  say.  The  children  might  consider  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  kinds  of 
spacerings  suggested  on  the  spread.  The  “What  if” 
situations  should  prompt  children  to  write  stories, 
newspaper  reports  and  plays.  These  might  be  collected 
and  edited  in  a  publication  of  Spacering  Stories. 
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DESIGNING  SPACERINGS 

Groups  might  discuss  the  design  of  spacerings  and  their 
uses.  Each  group  could  prepare  drawings  and  descriptions 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  could  be 
considered.  Children  may  see  the  advantage  of  protecting 
their  self  space  but  the  disadvantage  of  never  being  able 
to  get  close  to  people.  They  may  invent  expandable,  con- 
tractable  rings  to  circumvent  problems. 


SPACERING  SEARCH 

Children  could  collect  pictures  from  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  reveal  people  in  different  arrangements, 
suggesting  that  they  have  spacerings  around  them.  An 
important  person  may  be  standing  off  from  a  crowd,  a  child 
may  be  isolated  from  a  group  of  adults.  The  children  might 
draw  spacerings  around  people  to  show  which  ones  are 
isolated  and  which  are  in  touch. 


SPACERINGS  IN  ACTION 

Space  I  explores  the  idea  of  spacerings  fully.  It  asks  children 
to  imagine  a  time  when  spacerings  become  a  fad:  Everyone 
has  one,  they  are  adapted,  decorated,  used  as  status  symbols, 
bought  and  sold,  stolen,  and  eventually  banned  by  the 
government.  The  treatment  of  spacerings  leads  to  further 
activities  in  design,  decoration,  writing  stories,  writing 
advertisements,  making  TV  commercials,  writing  headlines 
and  newspaper  columns. 


SPACERING  MOVEMENT 

Let  children  suppose  they  are  wearing  imaginary  rings. 
Have  them  move  around  so  that  they  never  get  closer  than 
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the  rings  allow.  Let  them  explore  a  variety  of  situations 
through  mime:  telling  a  secret,  playing  a  duet  on  the  piano, 
sitting  at  a  lunch  counter,  dancing,  building  a  model. 


WORDS  MAKE  AND  BREAK  SPACE  BARRIERS 
Have  the  children  examine  the  spread  on  pages  18  and  19. 
Let  them  develop  the  idea  that  words  make  and  break 
barriers.  Working  in  small  groups,  they  may  recall  how 
something  someone  said  made  it  difficult  to  get  near  him, 
or  a  remark  made  for  a  closer  tie.  After  discussing  in  groups, 
let  individuals  write  their  explanation  of  how  words  make 
walls,  how  words  act  as  bridges.  Have  the  children  add 
to  the  list  of  words  that  make  space  barriers  or  break  them. 


WORD  WALLS  AND  BRIDGES 

Have  children  cut  out  pictures  from  magazines.  Encourage 
them  to  choose  a  wide  variety  of  characters  with  different 
expressions.  Have  them  choose  two  or  more  to  mount  on 
paper.  In  speech  balloons,  show  what  words  they  are  saying 
that  build  walls  or  bridges.  The  positioning  of  the  figures 
will  indicate  whether  words  are  bringing  them  closer  or 
driving  them  apart. 


WORD  COLLAGES 

Have  children  cut  out  words  or  print  them  on  shapes  of 
paper.  These  can  be  mounted  on  a  large  piece  of  paper  to 
form  walls  and  bridges. 


A  WALL  OF  WORDS 

Have  children  paste  words  that  make  barriers  on  cardboard 
boxes  and  make  an  actual  wall  of  words. 
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REPRESENTING  LINKS  VISUALLY 
Some  children  might  like  to  experiment  with  a  visual 
presentation  to  show  how  words  link  and  keep  together. 
Bridging  expressions  might  be  printed  to  form  links  of  a 
chain,  communication  wires,  twists  in  a  rope,  etc. 

CHANTS 


Chants  of  words  can  be  orchestrated  to  emphasize  the 
impact  of  words  that  join  and  words  that  separate.  Children 
might  choose  a  word  to  repeat  as  a  rhythm  word: 


hate  hate  hate  hate 


Over  that,  another  voice  can  bring  in  another  phrase: 


never  trust  never  trust 

Lines  can  be  added  in  the  style  of  a  round  until  a  strong 
chant  is  developed.  Chants  might  be  accompanied  by 
percussion  instruments.  Drums,  rattles,  or  xylophones  could 
support  the  words  in  the  chant. 


TONE  OF  VOICE 

Children  might  explore  the  possibility  of  tone  of  voice 
changing  the  message  from  attracting  to  driving  away. 
They  might  explore  the  different  ways  of  saying  a  sentence 
such  as  “I  want  you  to  come  with  me.”  The  tone  may  make 
or  break  a  barrier  between  two  people. 

BARRIER  SIGNS 

Keep  Off  A  team  of  children  might  observe  and  record  signs  that  act 

Beware  of  the  Dog  as  barriers.  These  might  be  reported  to  the  class. 

Trespassers  Will  Be  Prosecuted 
Private 

RECALLING  EXPERIENCES 

Some  children  may  remember  occasions  when  a  remark 
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served  as  an  obstacle  in  a  friendship.  They  might  write 
stories  around  these  memories. 


AND  SILENCE  SPEAKS 

Let  children  respond  individually  and  in  silence  to  pages 
20  and  21.  Have  them  think  about  what  silence  is  saying 
in  the  photographs.  Let  them  invent  a  silent  way  of  sharing 
their  response  with  another  person.  This  may  take  the 
form  of  body  movement,  writing,  or  drawing. 

Have  the  children  respond  in  discussion  groups  to  the 
question,  “What  messages  can  you  send  when  you’re 
silent?”  Suggest  that  children  associate  all  the  words  they 
can  think  of  with  the  pictures.  They  may  come  up  with 
words  such  as:  “peace”,  “trust”,  “stillness”,  “friendship”, 
“anger”,  ‘ ‘hurt” ,  ‘  ‘sorrow” .  Some  children  may  be  prompted 
by  the  photographs  to  write  poetry. 


PICTURE  FIND 

Encourage  children  to  find  pictures  that  they  feel  look 
silent.  These  may  be  scenes  or  faces  of  people.  The  pictures 
may  prompt  children  to  write  stories  in  which  silence  is 
a  key  element. 


Thinking,  as  he  generally  does,  of 
poetry  in  terms  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  (the  child)  is  often  fearful 
of  attempting  what  seems  to  him  a 
difficult  undertaking.  And  in  these 
terms  it  is  difficult.  To  acquire  a 
technique  in  the  handling  of  rhythm 
and  rhyme  is  an  arduous  task  and 
obligatory  only  on  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  becoming  poets.  Since 
our  objective  is  not  to  make  poets 
of  our  young  people,  but  rather 
to  open  up  the  field  of  poetry  to 
them,  it  would  seem  wiserto  suggest 
that  in  their  writing  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  latitude  of  free 

verse _ The  attempt  to  force 

theirthoughts  into  strictform  obliges 
them  to  abandon  their  initial  ideas 
or  so  manipulate  them  that  they 
lose  authenticity. 

Flora  A  rn stein 


MIMES  AND  TABLEAUS 

Children  might  experiment  with  conveying  messages  in  a 
tableau  or  still  form.  They  might  also  develop  short  mimes 
where  only  facial  changes  are  possible,  or  only  hand 
movements,  or  only  foot  movements. 

Mime  cards  might  be  used  to  encourage  children  to  think 
through  a  variety  of  ideas.  The  cards  might  carry  single 
words,  titles  of  stories,  phrases  that  are  usually  verbal.  A 
source  of  words  may  be  the  walls  and  bridges  collections 
made  previously. 


MIME  CARDS 

How  beautiful! 

How  sad! 

Look  out! 

Here  comes  a  butterfly. 

Lost 

Afraid 

Shocked 

I  hate  you. 

I  like  you. 

You’re  my  friend. 
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Recalling  experience,  getting  it  clear, 
giving  it  shape  and  making  connec¬ 
tions,  speculating  and  building 
theories,  celebrating  (or  exorcizing) 
particular  momentsof  our  lives— these 
are  some  of  the  broad  purposes 
that  language  serves  and  enables. 

For  days  we  may  not  work  much 
beyond  the  level  of  gossip  in  fulfilling 
these  purposes,  but  inevitably  the 
time  comes  when  we  need  to  invest 
a  good  deal  of  ourselves  and  our 
energy  in  them. 

John  Dixon 


While  constructive  comments  from 
fellow  students  may  help  improve 
presentations,  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  destructive  and  thoughtless 
criticism.  Self  evaluation  should 
be  encouraged. 


REFLECTING  ON  SILENCE 

The  children  might  reflect  on  and  interpret  their  own 
silences.  Why  is  there  a  change  from  talk  to  silence?  Why 
is  one  person  silent  while  others  talk?  Why  is  a  group 
silent  all  at  once?  When  are  there  ceremonial  silences? 
Children  may  recall  anecdotes  in  which  they  were  impressed 
by  silence.  These  anecdotes  might  be  told  or  written. 

DRAMA  WITH  SILENCE 

Let  children  act  out  a  situation  in  which  a  person  remains 
silent.  Before  working  out  the  play  they  will  need  to  decide 
which  person  remains  silent  and  why.  The  silent  person 
may  have  to  make  minimal  verbal  responses  in  order  to 
keep  the  play  going.  When  the  group  presents  the  play  to  an 
audience,  the  audience  might  try  to  infer  the  meaning  of 
the  person’s  silence. 

The  dramatizations  can  be  prompted  by  a  set  of  cards 
on  which  are  printed  some  reasons  for  silence.  The  cards 
can  have  messages  such  as:  You’re  nervous  because  an 
examination  is  coming  up  soon.  You  have  laryngitis.  You 
don’t  speak  the  language.  You’ve  just  had  a  tooth  out. 

You  don’t  like  the  people  you’re  with. 


Sx/juct  l/i&tfrV 


STORIES  BEHIND  THE  SILENCE 

Children  may  wish  to  develop  titles  that  contain  the  word 
“silent”  or  “silence”.  These  may  stimulate  story  production. 

SILENT  PLACES 

Ask  children  to  think  of  places  that  are  silent.  How  silent? 
When?  For  how  long?  With  what  effect?  Let  children 
paint  pictures  of  places  that  look  silent.  They  may  think  of 
remote  regions  of  the  Arctic,  deserted  streets,  ghost  towns, 
undersea.  Some  may  combine  poetry  with  their  paintings. 
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BREAKING  THE  SILENCE 


The  effects  of  a  broken  silence  might  be  dramatized  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Overlays  containing  words  like  “sudden 
noise”,  “crash”,  “tiny  noise”,  “deafening  sound”  may  be 
prepared  by  printing  the  words  on  acetate  sheets.  These 
may  be  placed  over  the  silent  pictures  on  pages  19  and 
20,  or  on  any  other  silent  picture  the  children  have  found 
or  made. 


ACTIONS  MAKE  AND  BREAK  SPACE  BARRIERS 
Have  the  children  hold  the  spread  on  pages  22  and  23  at  a 
distance.  Is  the  impression  one  of  space  barriers  being 
made  or  broken?  Then  let  them  discuss  the  details  of  the 
collage.  A  variety  of  ways  of  responding  might  be  offered: 
Make  a  sound  “thought  track”  for  one  of  the  fragments. 
What  thoughts  are  going  on?  These  could  be  prepared  on 
balloons  and  placed  near  the  person  involved.  Develop 
a  mime  using  one  of  the  fragments  as  a  starting  point. 
This  might  need  to  be  worked  out  with  a  small  group. 
Describe  the  sounds  accompanying  the  breaking  of  the 
space  barriers.  Sound  effects  could  be  tape-recorded:  the 
slam  of  a  door,  clapping  of  hands,  roar  of  a  crowd,  grunts 
of  players  colliding. 


BARRIERS  BROKEN 

The  collage  might  suggest  stories  to  children  in  which  there 
is  a  critical  moment  when  contact  is  made — a  handshake, 
a  punch,  a  hug,  etc.  These  stories  might  be  presented  in 
cartoon  strip  style  or  as  illustrated  stories. 

WHAT  OTHER  ACTIONS  MAKE  OR  BREAK  SPACE 
BARRIERS? 

Let  children  work  in  pairs  or  groups  to  develop  lists  of 
other  actions  that  break  space  barriers.  They  might  present 
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these  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  Concrete  poems  might 
emerge  as  children  explore  words  like  “grasp”,  “hug”, 
“collide”. 


RECALLING  INCIDENTS 

Children  may  recall  events  in  their  own  lives  where  “actions 
spoke  louder  than  words”.  They  may  wish  to  retell  some 
of  these  incidents  in  stories  or  plays. 


SPOTS  IN  SPACE 

The  spreads  on  pages  24  to  31  explore  the  dramatic 
relationships  of  people  grouped  in  different  ways.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  one  spot  in  space  (page  24)  the  child  is  invited  to 
use  the  individual  in  space  as  the  central  idea  of  a  story, 
television  or  movie  script  or  play.  As  the  section  proceeds, 
spots  in  space  represent  various  arrangements,  two  alone, 
two  against  one,  an  outsider  in  a  group,  organized  arrange¬ 
ments  and  a  conglomeration.  Movie  stills  suggest  a  moment 
frozen  in  time;  it  may  be  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of 
a  chain  of  events.  The  stills  present  the  child  with  a  wide 
variety  of  settings  to  work  in,  and  inspire  serious,  comic, 
and  fantastic  imaginings. 

ONE  SPOT  IN  SPACE 

Explore  the  idea  with  the  children  that  the  spot  represents 
a  person  or  creature.  Let  them  respond  to  the  picture  of 
one  person  in  a  situation.  The  children  might  first  respond 
individually  by  jotting  down  ideas  about  this  person, 
who  and  where  he  is,  and  what  has  happened.  Then  these 
may  be  shared  in  small  groups.  After  talking  about  the 
picture,  children  may  want  to  prepare  a  monologue,  a 
diary,  a  play,  a  story. 
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DROP  IN  AN  OVERLAY 

Some  children  may  want  to  use  the  overlay  experiment. 
On  acetate  they  might  print  a  word,  a  speech  balloon,  or 
some  other  effect,  and  change  the  picture  by  placing  the 
acetate  overlay  over  it. 

SILLY  DICE 

Before  introducing  two  spots  in  space,  explain  the  idea  of 
“silly  dice1’.  Have  children  make  a  cube,  placing  on  each 
face  any  number  of  spots,  but  not  in  the  conventional 
arrangement  on  dice. 

The  silly  dice  are  to  be  used  as  starting  points  for  story 
lines.  Children  may  play  with  these  with  a  partner  or  in  a 
small  group.  After  rolling  a  cube,  a  child  interprets  the 
top  face. 

The  children  may  use  the  silly  dice  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
Establishing  a  setting  and  the  relationship  among  the 
people 

Using  this  as  a  beginning  of  a  spontaneous  play 
Using  the  arrangement  as  a  focal  point  in  a  story 
Taking  the  position  determined  by  the  dice  and 
producing  a  mime 

The  first  position  of  the  dice  may  establish  the  beginning 
arrangement,  another  roll  of  the  dice  the  concluding 
number  and  arrangement,  in  a  story,  mime  or  play. 

As  an  alternative  to  silly  dice,  silly  dice  cards  may  be 
made  up.  These  are  simply  squares  with  spots  arranged  in 
various  ways.  An  individual  or  group  draws  a  card  which 
becomes  the  arbitrary  beginning  arrangement  of  people  or 
creatures. 


“It’s  a  trio  and  a  solo  performer.” 
“It’s  three  lions  and  a  trainer.” 

“I  think  it’s  three  robbers  waiting  to 
jump  out  on  somebody.” 

“It’s  me  and  my  three  friends  in  a 
race.” 


SPOTS  BEFORE  YOUR  EYES 

Let  the  children  use  the  arrangements  and  situations  from 
the  movie  stills  as  the  basis  for  their  enactments  and  writ- 
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ings.  Suggestions  that  appear  on  the  spreads  on  pages  24 
to  31  will  provide  additional  dimension  to  the  activities. 

CENTRAL  CASTING 

While  dealing  with  movie  stills,  children  could  be  introduced 
to  Make  a  People  File  in  Space  1 ,  which  suggests  ways 
in  which  a  file  of  characters  can  be  developed  for  a  wide 
variety  of  uses  in  the  classroom.  Each  child  can  invent  a 
character  and  contribute  that  character  to  a  classroom  pool 
of  characters.  He  should  try  to  flesh  the  character  out  in 
considerable  detail.  He  might  describe  the  character, 
present  such  details  as,  age,  height,  weight,  interests,  and 
build  a  file  to  include  photographs,  or  sketches,  finger¬ 
prints,  shoe  sizes,  etc.  Children  may  use  the  People  File  in 
a  variety  of  ways  during  the  year,  for  instance  to  select 
characters  for  use  with  the  spots  in  space. 

STAND-INS 

Some  children  may  want  to  make  stand-up  characters  by 
cutting  pictures  out  of  magazines,  or  drawing  people  and 
mounting  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  dramatic 
moments. 

MOVIE  SETS  AND  PROPS 

The  movie  stills  may  encourage  children  to  think  of  a  wide 
variety  of  settings  for  the  action  of  their  stories  and  enact¬ 
ments.  They  could  build  models  and  create  props.  Some 
might  photograph  their  sets.  The  models  and  photographs 
could  be  arranged  in  a  display. 

COLLECTING  MOVIE  STILLS 

Movie  stills  are  often  available  locally  from  theatres  after  a 
particular  film  has  come  and  gone.  A  file  of  these  will 
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provide  an  interesting  stimulus  for  creative  productions. 
Movie  magazines  sometimes  contain  useful  pictures  that 
can  be  collected  and  mounted. 


CONTINUOUS  MIME 

Using  the  spots  in  space  idea,  children  can  be  encouraged 
to  act  out  spontaneous  mimes.  They  might  start  to  tell  a 
story  in  mime  by  using  the  silly  dice  arrangements.  At  a 
point  in  the  mime,  they  are  asked  to  freeze  as  spots  in 
space  and  each  person  is  replaced  by  a  person  in  the 
audience.  The  mime  may  continue  through  several  changes 
of  cast. 


THERE'S  NO  SPACE  LIKE  HOMESPACE 
The  spread  on  pages  32  and  33  might  be  used  to  have 
children  begin  a  comparison  of  a  variety  of  homes.  Each 
group  might  make  comparisons  between  pairs  of  pictures 
and  present  their  views.  A  chart  could  be  developed  to 
summarize  information  about  each  home  and  point  up  how 
it  is  like  or  unlike  the  others. 


A  HOMESPACE  BOX 

As  children  do  research  on  various  kinds  of  homes  for 
animals  and  humans,  they  might  assemble  this  information 
in  a  box.  Filed  within  it  there  could  be  pictures,  diagrams, 

and  summaries  of  information  found  in  reference  books. 
Some  children  may  wish  to  build  models  of  the  homes  of 

animals  and  birds. 


The  activity  of  summarizing,  if 
carried  on  from  time  to  time,  helps 
children  learn  to  distil  the  main 
points  from  a  discussion.  It  also 
prompts  participation  by  the  child 
who  may  not  be  quick  to  initiate  ideas 
but  listens  and  synthesizes  well.  A 
variation  of  this  procedure  is  to  ask 
thechildren  to  summarize  individually. 
The  summaries  can  be  evaluated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
completeness,  conciseness  and 
attention  to  main  ideas. 


OPEN  HOUSE 

Let  children  use  the  houses  pictured  on  pages  32  and  33 
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ANIMAL  HOMES 
Non-Fiction 

Freedman,  Russell.  Animal  Architects. 
Goudey,  Alice  E.  Houses  from  theSea. 

G  rey  Owl.  Sajo  and  her  Beaver  People,  • 
Hogner,  Dorothy  Childs.  Snails. 
Hutchins,  RossE.  Insect  Builders  and 
Craftsmen.  • 

Kjelgaard,  Jim.  Chip,  the  Dam 
Builder. 

Lavine,  Sigmund  A.  Wonders  of 
Animal  Architecture.  # 

Liers,  Emil  E.  A  Beaver’s  Story. 
McClung,  Robert  M.  Bees,  Wasps, 
and  Hornets,  and  How  They  Live.  9 

Mason,  George  F.  Animal  Homes. 

May,  Charles  Paul.  A  Book  of 
Canadian  Animals.  # 

Rounds.  Glen.  Beaver  Business. 

Smith,  Harry.  Biography  of  a  Bee. 
Sterling,  Dorothy.  Insects  and  the  # 

Homes  They  Build. 

Suion,  Hilda.  Exploring  the  Land  of 
Social  Insects.  • 

Wetmore,  Alexander.  Water,  Prey, 
and  Game  Birds  of  North  America, 

Fiction  9 

Edmonds,  Walter  D.  Time  ToGoHouse\ 
Godden,  Rumer.  The  Mouse  House. 

The  Mousewife. 

Grahame,  Kenneth.  The  Wind  In  the 
Willows. 

Lawson,  Robert.  Rabbit  Hill. 

Selden,  George.  The  Cricket  in  Times 
Square. 


as  departures  for  fantasy.  The  following  suggestions,  and 
others  the  children  make,  might  be  presented  on  cards 
for  individual  or  group  guidance: 

Suppose  you  could  live  in  one  of  these  homes  for  a  day. 
Describe  your  day. 

Invent  conversations  you  might  have  if  you  lived  in  one 
of  the  homes  for  a  day.  You  might  talk  to  the  regular 
inhabitants  or  to  a  visitor. 

Design  a  better  home  for  a  creature  that  lives  in  one  of 
the  houses  pictured. 

Tape-record  imitations  of  sounds  in  one  of  the  homes,  e.g. 
the  bee  hive. 

Animate  one  of  the  homes.  The  inhabitants  can  talk.  Make 
up  a  play  about  them. 

Design  a  home  for  an  animal  that  has  a  particular  need, 
e.g.  a  house  for  a  snail  that  likes  to  entertain. 

Change  a  model  of  a  house  to  make  it  fit  a  zany  character. 
If  you  have  made  a  model  of  an  osprey’s  nest,  change  it  to 
suit  an  ostentatious  osprey. 

Make  a  picture  collection  of  animal  homes.  Write  captions 
for  the  pictures. 

Story  Titles: 

“I  Lived  in  a  Beaver  Lodge.” 

“Up  a  Tree.” 

“A  Hive  of  Activity.” 


“THE  RIVER  BANK” 

The  excerpt  on  pages  34  and  35  from  The  Wind  in  the 
Willows,  by  Kenneth  Grahame,  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  story  of  animals  and  their 
homes  in  the  realm  of  children’s  literature.  In  this  story, 
children  will  visit  the  Mole’s  snuggery,  the  Water  Rat’s 
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“bijou  residence”  on  the  river  bank,  the  Badger’s  vast  and 
rambling  place  in  the  heart  of  the  Wild  Wood,  and  Toad’s 
palatial  mansion  set  amid  a  large  country  estate.  In  this 
excerpt,  the  Mole,  housebound  through  a  long  winter, 
bursts  forth  from  his  home  underground  into  a  gleaming 
spring  world.  The  excerpt  should  be  read  aloud  to  the 
children  to  create  an  appropriate  mood.  Later,  it  could 
be  taped  by  children  who  have  rehearsed  the  narration. 
First,  let  children  respond  to  the  reading  in  their  own  way. 
Then  the  following  questions  may  serve  to  guide  the 
discussion  further: 

•  In  what  ways  is  the  Mole  like  a  real-life  mole? 

•  In  what  ways  is  he  different? 

•  What  might  his  home  be  like? 

•  What  are  his  feelings  about  spring? 

•  How  did  the  Mole  feel  about  the  river? 

•  Do  you  think  the  Mole  and  the  Water  Rat  could  become 
friends? 


MODEL  HOMES 

Some  children  might  imagine  the  Mole’s  home  and  make 
a  model  or  diagram  of  it.  They  might  do  the  same  for  the 
Water  Rat’s  home. 


EXTENDING  THE  STORY 

Children  may  wish  to  imagine  the  meeting  of  the  Mole  and 
the  Water  Rat,  and  tell  of  it  in  stories  or  improvised  drama. 
Afterwards,  Kenneth  Grahame’s  version  might  be  read  to 
the  class.  In  it,  the  Water  Rat  takes  the  Mole  boating  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  Comparisons  between  Grahame  s 
and  the  children’s  versions,  if  made  at  all,  should  be 
restricted  to  differences  in  content,  not  storytelling  skills. 
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WORD  SEARCH 

Have  a  group  of  children  find  out  if  there  are  words  in  the 
extract  that  other  children  do  not  understand.  These  words 
can  be  listed  and  explained,  for  example,  “bijou”, 
“insatiable”,  “copses”.  The  words  might  be  explained  orally 
or  by  developing  a  picture  dictionary  for  reference  in  the 
classroom.  Children  may  also  like  to  list  on  a  chart  their 
favourite  words  from  the  extract. 


FURTHER  READINGS 

The  whole  story  may  appeal  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  serial 
reading  by  the  teacher,  or  a  reading  of  central  episodes. 
Some  children  may  be  skilled  enough  to  read  some  or  all 
of  the  book  for  themselves. 

HOMES  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 

Have  the  children  respond  to  the  pictures  on  pages  36  and 
37.  Let  them  organize  statements  of  likenesses  and  differ¬ 
ences.  Encourage  them  to  think  about  size,  shape,  materials, 
purpose  of  each  home,  and  of  its  regional  and  climatic 
conditions. 


LIBRARY  SEARCH 

Teams  of  children  might  assemble  a  collection  of  books 
about  the  home  shown.  Space  2  contains  some  information 
about  igloos,  stilt  houses,  sampans,  and  yurts. 

THINKING  ABOUT  YOUR  HOME 
The  children  might  respond  to  the  questions  on  page  37 
Vto  make  comparisons  between  their  homes  and  one  of  the 
homes  pictured. 

MODEL  MAKING 

Have  children  explore  a  large  number  of  homes  with  a 
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difference.  A  list  might  set  some  children  off  to  the 
resource  centre  to  get  the  details  needed  to  make  the  model. 
The  list  might  include:  pueblo,  cliffhouse,  sodhouse,  kraal, 
cave,  Aboriginal  lean-to,  teepee. 

STORY  SEARCH 

Have  children  report  on  stories  they  find  which  have  some 
mention  of  unusual  homes.  They  might  wish  to  draw 
pictures  of  these,  tape-record  actual  passages,  make  models 
of  these  houses.  Their  products  may  become  the  stimulus 
for  questioning,  wider  reading,  and  story  production. 

“MY  BALLOON  HOUSE” 

“My  Balloon  House”,  on  pages  38  and  39,  is  an  excerpt 
from  The  Twenty-One  Balloons,  by  William  Pene  du  Bois. 
This  story  tells  of  Professor  William  Sherman’s  adventures 
in  the  balloon  he  designed  in  order  to  spend  a  peaceful 
year  in  the  air  away  from  the  trials  of  life  on  earth.  The 
excerpt  should  first  be  read  to  the  children.  They  could 
then  re-read  it  and  discuss  in  small  groups  the  clever 
ideas  they  see  in  the  design  of  the  balloon  house.  They 
may  wish  to  suggest  other  features  the  balloon  house  might 
have  had. 

MAKING  A  MODEL  OR  DIAGRAM 
Some  children  may  enj  oy  making  a  model  or  diagram  of  the 
balloon  house.  Others  might  make  a  model  of  the  twenty- 
balloon  raft  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Krakatoa  escaped 
when  the  volcano  erupted.  This  is  described  in  chapter  IX 
of  The  Twenty-One  Balloons. 


HOMES  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 

Non-Fiction 

Bleeker,  Sonia.  The  Eskimo. 

Burns,  William  A.  A  World  Full  of 
Homes. 

Fulford,  Robert.  Remember  Expo. 

Harrington,  Lyn.  The  Grand  Canal 
of  China. 

Hofsinde,  Robert.  Indians  At  Home. 

Rosen,  Sidney.  Wizard  of  the  Dome: 

R.  Buckminster  Fuller. 

Scheele,  William  E.  The  Mound 
Builders. 

Fiction 

Benary-lsbert,  Margot.  The  Ark. 

Cook,  Lyn.  Samantha’s  Secret  Room. 

Curry,  Jane  Louise.  Beneath  the  Hill. 

Enright,  Elizabeth.  The  Four-story 
Mistake. 

Godden,  Rumer.  The  Doll’s  House. 

Godden,  Rumer.  Miss  Happiness 
and  Miss  Flower. 

Langton,  Jane.  The  Swing  In  The 
Summerhouse. 

Schultz,  Barbara.  The  House  On  Pinto's 
Island. 

Seredy,  Kate.  A  Tree  for  Peter. 

Underhill,  Ruth.  Antelope  Singer. 

Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls.  On  The  Banks 
of  Plum  Creek. 

Williams,  Jay  and  Abrashkin, 

Raymond.  Danny  Dunn  and  the 
Automatic  House. ' 


FURTHER  READING 

Children  will  enjoy  Professor  Sherman’s  description  of  his 
life  on  Krakatoa,  where  he  came  down  in  his  balloon. 
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In  particular,  they  will  like  to  hear  about  an  amazing 
house  on  Krakatoa,  crammed  with  labour-saving  devices 
(chapter  VII),  and  about  the  Balloon  Merry-Go-Round 
invented  by  the  children  of  Krakatoa  (chapter  XIII).  The 
Twenty-One  Balloons  would  make  excellent  serial  reading 
by  the  teacher.  Some  children  may  want  to  read  it  for 
themselves. 


A  HOUSE  HAS  A  LIFE  OF  ITS  OWN 


For  activities  such  as  building  models, 
making  mobiles,  setting  up  displays, 
and  many  others,  the  children 
will  need  to  have  a  plentiful  supply 
ofmaterialsavailableintheclassroom. 
These  materials  need  not  be  expensive. 
Early  in  the  year  the  class  could 
set  up  a  junk  box  and  accumulate 
a  supply  of  materials  that  can  be 
drawn  on  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  children  should  be  asked  to 
think  of  as  many  different  materials 
as  possible.  Whileeveryoneshould  be 
encouraged  to  contribute,  a  group 
might  be  formed  to  coordinate  the 
work.  Thegroup  might  be  responsible 
for  making  sure  that  there  is  a 
constant  supply  of  new  materials  to 
replace  those  used  in  class  or 
individual  projects. 


As  children  examine  the  spread  on  pages  40  and  41,  elicit 
from  them  what  they  think  the  title  means.  They  may 
suggest  that  a  house  can  live  longer  than  the  humans  who 
inhabit  it,  that  the  house  may  have  a  history  its  owners 
may  not  know,  that  the  house  might  seem  to  have  character, 
like  a  person. 

As  children  examine  the  pictures  of  houses,  have  them 
formulate  questions  in  response  to:  What  do  you  want  to 
know  about  this  house?  Let  them  list  questions  and  print 
them  on  charts.  Each  house  might  be  given  a  name  and  a 
separate  chart  of  questions. 

HOW  TO  FIND  OUT 

Encourage  children  to  suggest  how  they  might  build 
information  about  the  houses.  They  may  suggest  that 
closer  observation  is  needed;  they  may  think  of  finding  a 
similar  house  in  their  community  and  finding  out  about  it. 
The  children  may  also  see  that  much  will  have  to  be 
imagined. 


CHOOSE  A  HOEJSE 

Have  each  child  choose  a  house  and  its  list  of  questions. 
He  might  then  follow  some  of  these  suggestions: 
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make  up  a  house  history 
let  the  house  tell  its  story 
make  models  of  its  exterior 
make  models  of  the  interior 
people  the  house 


BUILD  A  CLASSROOM  HOUSE 
A  group  project  might  be  undertaken  in  which  all  the 
children  of  the  class  contribute  to  building  a  model  house. 
There  could  be  a  number  of  committees  set  up  to  do 
particular  tasks.  Each  committee  should  be  responsible  for 
doing  a  part  of  the  work  and  also  reporting  on  its  work. 
For  example,  there  may  be  a  site  committee  that  considers 
where  the  house  could  be  built,  an  architectural  design 
committee  that  sketches  some  possible  designs,  construction 
committees,  etc.  The  house  can  be  built  with  cardboard, 
styrofoam,  wood,  and  other  materials.  It  should  have  a 
street  number  if  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  town  or  city, 
or  a  country  address.  Its  setting  should  be  described  on 
maps  showing  its  location  in  relation  to  services. 

PEOPLE  THE  HOUSE 

The  house  can  be  peopled  in  various  ways.  Stand-up,  cut¬ 
out  figures  can  be  made,  a  booklet  of  drawings  of  families 
assembled,  descriptions  and  stories  written.  If  the  house 
has  a  future,  it  will  be  challenging  for  children  to  propose 
what  people  will  be  like  over  the  next  hundred  years. 

MY  STORY 

From  time  to  time  stories  written  from  the  houses’s  point 
of  view  may  be  generated.  Monologues  by  the  house  can  be 
taped  and  put  alongside  the  model.  The  house  can  tell 
how  it  feels  as  different  events  take  place.  The  story  of  the 
house  can  be  told  in  cartoon  strip  form. 


HOUSES 

Non-Fiction 

Adler,  Irving  and  Adler,  Ruth.  Houses. 

Cartner,  William  C.  Fun  With 
Architecture. 

Horizon  Magazine.  Master  Builders 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Lent,  Blair.  From  King  Boggen’s  Hall 
to  Nothing-At-AII. 

Macrae,  Marian  and  Adamson, 
Anthony.  The  Ancestral  Roof. 

Madian,  Jan.  Beautiful  Junk. 

Moss,  Peter.  OurOwn  Homes  Through 
the  Ages. 

Potter,  Margaret  and  Potter, 
Alexander.  Houses. 

Rockwell,  Anne.  Filippo's  Dome. 

Wilson,  Forrest.  What  It  Feels  Like  to 
Be  a  Building. 
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A  HOUSE  HAS  SECRETS 

Pages  42  and  43  suggest  that  houses  have  interesting  stories 
to  tell.  Have  the  children  suggest  story  titles  for  the  house 
on  page  42.  Then  work  with  these  and  the  titles  on  page 
43  to  develop  stories  and  poems.  These  might  be  collected 
in  booklets,  edited  and  illustrated.  Some  might  be  read  on 
tape,  enhanced  with  sound  effects  and  music. 

TALKING  HOUSES 

Houses  can  be  presented  as  puppets  made  from  boxes.  Tall 
boxes  can  be  apartment  buildings.  Houses  of  different 
characters  can  interact  in  conversations  and  plays.  A 
stately  old  mansion  might  talk  to  a  modern  bungalow  or 
a  high  rise.  The  puppet  shows  that  develop  might  be 
presented  to  audiences  outside  the  classroom. 


UALF  HOUSE 


it  ? 

Hour  (ritJU  ? 


Wfa  ivJJL  it  ? 

Ha/>  it  OUC/b  IktMs 

W/iot  Uit  it  7 

(AV 


it? 


it  tklAv  fclMy  t\jLatcci 


WHAT  STORY  DOES  YOUR  HOUSE  HAVE? 

Some  children  might  want  to  research  facts  about  their 
own  home,  whether  it  be  an  apartment  or  a  house.  They 
can  assemble  facts  such  as  when  it  was  built,  by  whom, 
how  it  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time.  If  it  is  relatively 
new,  they  can  assemble  information  about  how  the  house 
was  designed,  perhaps  finding  blueprints  or  floorplans  of 
the  house. 

HOUSE  SEARCH 

Some  children  might  assemble  a  collection  of  books  from 
the  library  on  houses.  These  could  be  displayed  in  the 
classroom  for  browsing  or  for  following  up  aspects  of 
interest  to  individuals  or  groups. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DIES  DREAR 

The  House  of  Dies  Drear,  by  Virginia  Hamilton,  is  an 
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exciting  mystery  story  in  which  an  old  house  slowly  gives 
up  its  secrets  to  its  new  owners,  a  modern  black  family. 

The  excerpt,  describing  Thomas’s  first  view  of  the  house, 
should  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  to  create  an  appropriate 
mood. 

Have  the  children  respond  to  the  reading  in  their  own 
way.  Accept  their  comments  and  feelings.  These  could 
prelude  a  more  purposive  discussion  in  which  such 
questions  as  the  ones  below  could  be  posed. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  SECRETS? 

Thomas  felt  sure  the  house  would  have  secrets.  What  kind 
do  you  think  it  might  have?  What  sort  of  adventures 
might  Thomas  get  into  while  living  in  the  house?  What 
words  help  to  set  the  atmosphere  of  mystery? 

A  list  might  be  made  on  a  chart  of  key  words  and  phrases. 
Children  could  be  encouraged  to  enter  these  in  their 
personal  word  books  for  possible  use,  later,  in  their  stories. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  BOY  IS  THOMAS? 

Children  might  notice  thatThomas  is  unusually  imaginative. 
He  thinks:  “It’s  bleeding.  It  looks  just  like  somebody  cut 
the  house  open  underneath  and  let  its  blood  out.’’  He  is 
looking  for  excitement:  “The  house  was  a  haunted  place, 
of  that  he  was  certain.’’  What  other  kinds  of  things  might 
Thomas  imagine  about  the  house? 


DESCRIBING  HOUSES 

Thomas  describes  the  house  as  bleeding.  How  might  you 
describe  a  house  covered  with  creeper  in  flower,  a  cottage 
with  a  thick  thatched  roof  with  wide  eaves,  a  house  with 
all  its  windows  lit,  a  house  surrounded  by  huge  trees? 
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A  HOUSE  WITH  A  FUTURE 

They  may  wish  to  establish  that  the  house  has  a  past  or 
wish  to  see  it  as  a  new  house.  They  could  project  its  life  over 
a  hundred  year  period  in  the  future.  Groups  could  take 
blocks  of  time — say  ten-year  periods — and  imagine  events 
that  happen  in  this  house.  Is  it  loved  by  its  owners, 
neglected,  renovated,  moved,  deserted,  restored?  If  changes 
are  made  to  the  house,  these  should  be  fastened  on  in 
such  a  way  that  they  do  not  destroy  the  model. 


A  HOUSE  LIKE  DIES  DREAR’S 
Some  children  might  like  to  make  pictures  or  to  find 
photographs  or  illustrations  of  houses  that  look  sinister 
or  mysterious.  Others  might  like  to  make  a  model  of  Drear’s 
house  itself,  together  with  the  hill  upon  which  it  crouched. 
When  these  are  displayed,  children  might  be  encourage  to 
incorporate  them  in  their  stories,  poems  or  descriptions. 


Space  1  provides  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  children  can  present  high¬ 
lights  from  their  reading  in  an 
interesting  way.  The  techniques  are 
both  described  and  illustrated. 


FURTHER  READINGS 

Some  children  might  read  the  complete  story  of  the  house 
of  Dies  Drear.  They  could  prepare  further  readings  to 
present  to  the  class,  or  dramatize  exciting  scenes.  They 
should  be  sure  to  keep  the  final  chapters  of  the  story  to 
themselves  so  that  others  can  enjoy  finding  out  the  secrets 
of  the  house. 


Why  is  this  house  being  moved? 
Where  do  you  think  it  came  from? 


A  HOUSE  NEEDS  A  HOME 

On  pages  46  and  47  is  a  photograph  of  a  house  being  air¬ 
lifted  by  a  giant  helicopter.  The  questions  posed  on  these 
pages  might  be  discussed  by  children  in  groups.  Groups 
should  report  their  ideas  to  the  class. 


ASKING  OTHER  QUESTIONS 

The  groups  might  next  think  of  further  questions  to  ask 
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about  the  photograph.  These  might  be  listed  and  discussed 
by  the  class,  or  used  as  guidelines  for  stories.  Some  children 
may  ask  why  the  house  is  being  moved  by  helicopter  and 
not  by  road  transport,  who  owns  it,  whether  it  has  ever 
been  moved  before,  how  far  it  has  travelled. 


Somechildrenmay  liketodiscussthe 
design  of  this  spread.  They  might 
be  encouraged  to  consider  why  the 
artist  arranged  the  type  and 
photograph  as  he  did. 


ANOTHER  HOUSE  ON  THE  MOVE 
In  Space  2,  there  is  a  photograph  of  another  house  being 
moved.  It  is  meant  to  elicit  the  same  sort  of  questions, 
discussion  and  story  writing  from  individuals  or  a  group 
looking  at  the  photograph. 

WHAT  SPACE  WOULD  YOU  CHOOSE  FOR  THE 
HOUSE? 

Ten  possible  locations  for  the  house  are  presented  in  the 
spread  on  pages  48  and  49.  Working  alone  or  in  pairs, 
children  could  discuss  the  questions: 

Which  space  would  you  choose  for  the  house? 

Which  space  would  you  reject  most  of  all? 

Time  might  be  allowed  for  children  to  share  their  opinions 
with  others  in  the  class.  They  might  be  encouraged  to  give 
reasons  for  their  choice.  They  could  improvise  visits  to 
some  of  these  spaces,  conveying  in  dialogue  their  feelings 
about  the  spaces  as  possible  sites. 

WHAT  IF  YOU  LIVED  THERE? 

Children  might  write  accounts  of  their  stay  in  the  house, 
in  a  location  of  their  choice.  This  could  be  one  of  the  ten 
suggested  on  the  page  or  others  suggested  by  the  children. 
For  variation  the  children  might  use  diaries  or  letters  to 
friends. 

MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  IT 

A  game  can  be  made  up  in  which  the  ten  locations  for  the 


Any  Questions? 

In  all  discussion  activities,  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions. 
Direct  attention  may  be  placed  on 
questioning  by  writing  down 
children’s  questions,  having  them 
examine  their  own  questions, 
letting  a  child  count  how  many 
questions  were  asked  during  a 
discussion,  and  having  a  question 
box  in  the  classroom.  The  teacher’s 
response  to  questioning  will  either 
encourage  or  discourage  the 
practice.  At  times  a  child  should  be 
made  aware  that  the  question  he  has 
asked  has  helped  him  and  the  class 
go  beyond  what  was  expected. 
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house,  and  others  suggested  by  the  children,  are  carded. 
Children  take  turns  selecting  a  card  which  determines  the 
location  of  the  house.  They  must  use  this  setting  for  their 
stories  and  “make  the  best  of  it”. 


ADD  A  COMPLICATION 


Some  children  might  wish  to  weave 
elements  of  two  or  three  stories 
into  one  big  story  or  play.  An  editorial 
group  might  collect  written  stories 
and  after  helping  the  authors  with 
spelling  and  other  obvious  errors, 
compilea  book  for  the  reading  corner, 
for  the  library,  for  reading  aloud,  for 
reading  in  other  classrooms.  Some 
might  be  taped.  Some  children  may 
like  to  read  or  tell  or  improvise  their 
story  for  another  group  or  a  lower 
grade. 


A  chart  of  additional  elements  for  story  telling  might 
be  brainstormed  by  teacher  and  class  together.  These 
might  include: 

•  You  strike  oil  on  your  property 

•  You  are  given  your  Aunt  Mary’s  fifteen  cats 

•  A  crew  comes  in  to  do  a  TV  show  about  your  home 

•  You  begin  to  hear  strange  noises  in  the  house 

•  You  take  up  a  new  hobby 

•  A  lot  of  people  are  suddenly  interested  in  buying  your 
house 

•  Another  house  is  flown  in  beside  yours 

•  You  are  going  away  for  six  months  and  have  to  find  a 
house-sitter 


•  You  need  to  borrow  a  cup  of  sugar 


If  the  teacher  moves  about  during 
group  discussions,  she  will  assume 
the  role  of  audience— perhaps  the 
most  important  single  audience 
children  will  know.  In  this  role  she 
is  primarily  an  interested,  accepting 
listener.  She  may  ask  questions 
calling  forclarification  orelaboration. 
She  may  respond  to  what  has  been 
said  with  a  brief  contribution  of 
her  own.  She  will  also  observe;  she 
may  note  the  difficulties  of  leader¬ 
ship,  the  presence  of  mutually 
indifferent  pairsof  cliques,  the  plight 
of  an  isolate. 


A  HOUSE  NEEDS  CONNECTIONS 

Page  50  contains  a  diagram  showing  the  many  kinds  of 

connections  a  house  may  have  with  the  outside  world. 

Have  children  examine  the  diagram,  perhaps  in  groups. 

They  could  be  given  these  questions  on  cards  for  group 

discussion: 

•  What  does  the  diagram  tell  us? 

•  What  do  the  arrows  indicate? 

•  Why  are  some  arrows  double-headed? 

•  Can  you  think  of  any  other  connections  that  might 
be  made  to  the  house? 
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The  groups  should  report  their  ideas  to  the  class.  A 
summary  of  ideas  might  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard  or 
a  chart. 

CONNECTIONS  AT  YOUR  HOUSE 

Let  children  respond  to  the  questions  on  page  51: 

•  How  many  connections  has  your  house? 

•  What  other  connections  would  you  like  it  to  have? 

•  Are  there  any  connections  you  could  do  without? 

•  Which  connection  is  most  important  to  you? 

They  could  answer  these  questions  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
They  could  show  the  number  of  connections  in  diagram¬ 
matic  form  using  the  diagram  on  page  50  as  a  model. 
They  could  write  their  responses  to  some  of  the  questions. 
They  could  work  in  pairs  using  the  questions  as  the 
basis  for  an  interview. 


CONNECTIONS  SEARCH 

A  survey  team  might  collect  this  information  from  the  class 
and  present  it  in  graphs  or  on  charts.  Before  they  begin, 
the  team  should  devise  a  procedure.  They  may  consider 
techniques  such  as:  counting  a  show  of  hands,  collecting 
and  reading  the  information  already  prepared,  con¬ 
ducting  further  interviews,  listening  to  taped  interviews, 
devising  and  administering  a  questionnaire. 

Besides  the  questions  on  page  51,  they  might  ask  such 
questions  as  these: 

•  Have  you  a  phone  at  home? 

•  How  many  outlets  are  there? 

•  Have  you  a  TV  at  home? 

•  How  many  TV  sets  do  you  have? 

•  Do  you  buy  a  daily  newspaper  at  home? 

•  Is  it  delivered? 
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•  Is  it  a  morning  or  evening  paper? 

•  If  you  do  not  buy  a  newspaper  daily,  how  often  is  one 
bought — once  a  week,  twice  a  week,  three  times? 


BROKEN  CONNECTIONS 

Butler,  Suzanne.  The  Chalet  at  Saint- 
Marc.  Little,  Brown,  1968. 

Day,  Veronique.  Landslide!  Bodley 
Head,  1961. 

de  Ladebat,  Monique  P.  The  Village 
That  Slept.  Bodley  Head,  1963. 
Lenski,  Lois.  Prairie  School. 
Lippincott,  1951 . 

van  der  Loeff,  A.  Rutgers.  Avalanche! 
Morrow,  1958. 

Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls.  The  Long 
Winter.  Harper  &  Row,  1953. 


BREAK  A  CONNECTION 

On  page  51  is  the  direction  and  question,  “Break  a 
connection.  What  stories  do  you  get?”  Individuals  or 
small  groups  might  think  about  the  likely  consequences 
of  severing  any  of  the  connections  to  the  house  shown 
in  the  diagram  on  page  50.  The  ideas  that  emerge  may 
lead  to  stories,  serious  or  comic.  They  might  talk  about  the 
consequences  of  disconnections  affecting  a  whole  street 
or  district  or  town.  These  could  be  caused  by  storms 
that  damage  electrical  wiring,  by  floods  that  cut  off  roads 
or  railways,  or  strikes  that  affect  services  such  as  mail 
delivery,  or  removal  of  garbage. 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

Children  could  replace  the  house  at  the  centre  of  the 
diagram  on  page  50  with  a  school  or  hospital,  a  high 
rise  apartment  building,  a  zoo,  or  some  other  building.  They 
might  then  discuss  the  significance  of  the  various  kinds 
of  connections  and  breakdowns  in  connection.  They  could 
make  mock  broadcasts  or  newspaper  reports  dealing  with 
the  breakdown. 


"Out  of  Touch”,  in  Space  1  presents 
newspaper  accounts  of  people  in 
situations  where  connections  have 
been  severed.  These  will  provide 
stimulus  for  stories,  interviews,  on- 
the-spot  broadcasts,  plays. 


NEWS  SEARCH 

Some  children  may  like  collecting  cuttings  from  newspapers 
or  magazines  describing  the  consequences  of  a  break¬ 
down  in  connections. 

HOW  ARE  CONNECTIONS  MADE? 

Other  children  may  wish  to  find  out  how  such  connections 
as  electricity,  telephone,  gas,  televison,  plumbing  are 
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made,  and  how  much  it  costs  to  have  them  installed. 

HOW  FAR  DO  CONNECTIONS  GO? 

Some  children  might  undertake  a  library  search  to  find 
out  in  what  ways  we  are  connected  to  other  continents,  to 
the  moon,  to  communications  satellites,  how  ocean-going 
vessels  are  connected  to  people  on  shore,  planes  to  air¬ 
ports,  police  cars  and  taxis  each  to  a  control  centre. 

Others  might  find  out  how  a  house  was  connected  to  the 
outside  world  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  might  make 
diagrams  of  pioneer  houses  with  labels  showing  what  few 
connections  they  had.  They  can  compare  these  to  the 
modern  homes  they  have  discussed. 

HOMES  ON  THE  MOVE 

Let  the  children  examine  the  four  mobile  homes  shown 
on  pages  52  and  53 — a  house-boat,  a  super-trailer,  a  sea¬ 
going  yacht,  an  economy  trailer.  The  following  questions 
will  give  point  to  the  discussion: 

•  What  have  these  homes  in  common? 

•  In  what  ways  are  they  different? 

•  What  sort  of  connections  have  these  homes  with  the  world? 

•  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of 
these  homes? 

SHARING  EXPERIENCES 

Some  children  may  recall  their  own  experiences  in  a  mobile 
home.  These  could  be  told  to  a  group  or  the  class,  or 
written  in  story  form,  perhaps  with  drawings  or  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  the  family  holiday  album.  Some  children 
who  have  never  travelled  in  a  mobile  home  might  have 
seen  one  in  magazines,  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  display 
in  a  dealer’s  showroom.  They  could  share  information 
they  have  about  the  design  and  features  of  mobile  homes. 


HOMES  ON  THE  MOVE 

Non-Fiction 

Burchard,  Peter.  Balloons:  From  Paper 
Bags  to  Skyhooks. 

Cooke,  David  C.  Dirigibles  That 
Made  History. 

Kohn,  Bernice.  The Look-lt-Up Book 
of  Transportation. 

Poole,  Lyn  and  Poole,  Gray.  Balloons 
Fly  High. 

Richards,  Norman.  Giants  in  the  Sky. 

Vavra,  Robert.  Milane. 

Fiction 

Brenner,  Barbara.  Summer  of  the 
Houseboat. 

Carlsen,  Ruth  Christoffer.  Henrietta 
Goes  West. 

Colver,  Anne.  Bread-and-Butter 
Journey. 

du  Bois,  William  Pene.  The  Twenty- 
One  Balloons. 

Shotwell,  Louisa  R.  Roosevelt  Grady. 


Children  might  like  to  discuss  the 
design  of  this  spread.  They  could 
be  encouraged  to  consider  why  the 
artist  arranged  the  elements  of 
the  design  as  he  did. 


A  pile  of  magazines  in  the  classroom 
is  a  valuable  source  of  material. 
Some  publications  deal  specifically 
with  camping  and  mobile  homes. 
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HOW  A  MOBILE  HOME  WORKS 
Mobile  homes  are  designed  to  pack  many  features  and 
facilities  into  a  tight  space.  Children  who  have  experience 
of  mobile  homes  or  have  read  about  them  in  brochures 
and  magazines  could  explain  how  these  features  work. 


Choose  one  of  these  mobile  homes. 
Where  would  it  take  you? 

What  might  happen? 


CHOOSING  A  MOBILE  HOME 

The  spread  on  pages  52  and  53  invites  children  to  choose 
a  mobile  home  for  an  imaginary  adventure.  These  adven¬ 
tures  might  be  imagined  by  individuals  or  groups;  they 
might  be  written  in  a  booklet,  composed  in  a  comic  strip 
or  presented  in  a  TV  box,  on  an  unfolding  roll  of  paper 
(as  in  Space  1,  page  38). 

ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  MOBILE  HOMES 
Some  children  might  collect  advertisements  for  mobile 
homes.  They  may  see  how  the  writer  appeals  to  the 
traveller’s  concern  for  space,  comfort,  economy.  Let  children 
try  their  hand  at  writing  advertisements.  These  would 
take  various  forms — brochures,  newspaper,  magazine  or 
TV  advertisements,  a  classified  ad  by  an  owner. 


Zany  Homes  on  the.  Mov& 

MoUru^coi  SchoaJ, 
CaxmU 

l&^^a&rur 


DESIGN  A  ZANY  HOME  ON  THE  MOVE 
Have  the  children  look  again  at  pages  52  and  53  and 
discover  the  zany  shoemobile  home.  Let  them  brainstorm 
other  zany  homes.  These  could  be  listed.  Some  children 
could  make  drawings  of  zany  homes.  Others  might  wish 
to  make  three-dimensional  models.  Displayed,  these  could 
inspire  story  writing. 

CHOOSE  A  GROUP 

The  spread  on  pages  54  and  55  presents  four  sets  of 
unusual  would-be  travellers  for  children  to  bring  to  life 
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and  use  in  a  variety  of  activities.  The  travellers  consist  of  a 
large  family  with  a  very  big  dog;  an  eccentric  old  lady 
with  a  scrawny  dog;  a  peg-legged  sea-captain  with  a  parrot 
and  scruffy  little  girl;  and  a  small  family  with  many  pets. 
Each  group  is  about  to  set  off  on  its  travels  in  a  mobile 
home. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 

Children  might  first  share  their  impressions  of  these 
people  and  their  feelings  about  them.  These  responses 
could  be  made  in  a  class-wide  discussion,  or  in  small 
groups  and  then  shared  with  the  class. 


BRAINSTORMING  CHARACTERS  TO  LIFE 
Working  in  small  groups,  children  might  bring  one  of  the 
four  sets  of  travellers  to  life  by  imagining  further  details 
about  them.  Some  children  may  need  no  help  in  doing 
this;  others  would  respond  to  guidelines  placed  on  a  card 
or  wall  chart: 

Names 

Ages 

Likes  and  dislikes 

Things  they  do  well  or  badly 

Hobbies 

Characteristics  (has  poor  memory;  short  temper;  a 
sense  of  humour;  is  inventive;  is  shy;  has  loud  voice; 
hates  animals,  etc.) 

CHOOSING  A  MOBILE  HOME 

Children  might  next  select  a  mobile  home  for  the  travellers 
of  their  choice.  They  could  choose  from  homes  on  the 
move  or  think  up  others — a  home  in  a  plane,  in  a  balloon 
(like  that  in  The  Twenty-One  Balloons,  page  38  of  Man- 


Acting  as  a  group  leader  is  difficult 
for  many  children.  Success  in  group 
work  can  be  assured  by  having  more 
able  children  first  take  the  leader¬ 
ship  role.  Rotate  the  role  so  that 
all  get  a  chance  to  chair  a  group. 
Discusswhatagood  leadershoulddo 
and  how  he  should  act.  He  should 
have  an  agenda  of  questions.  He 
should  elicit  answers  and  stimulate 
talk.  He  may  need  to  report  from  a 
small  group  to  a  larger  one.  It  is 
important  to  build  on  the  children’s 
ideas  of  leadership  in  a  group.  These 
ideas  may  be  primitive  and 
undemocratic  at  first.  However, 
practical  experience  and  discussion 
will  give  the  children  insight  into 
the  kind  of  problems  that  arise  in  a 
group,  and  how  a  good  leader  can 
handle  them. 
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space).  They  should  decide  ip  what  ways  the  mobile  home 
they  select  will  suit,  or  not  suit,  the  people  they  will  put 
into  it.  A  great  deal  of  fun  might  emerge  in  the  stories 
they  subsequently  write  because  of  the  incongruous 
combination  of  traveller  and  home. 


Children  who  are  diffident  or  who 
dislike  writing  might  tell  their  ideas 
to  the  teacher,  who  tape-records 
them.  The  tape  might  be  transcribed 
by  the  teacher  or  members  of  an 
editorial  group. 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAPPEN  NEXT? 

Once  the  travellers  have  their  mobile  home,  story  telling 
becomes  possible  for  individual  children,  pairs  or  small 
groups.  Brainstorming  sessions  in  small  groups  will 
provide  ideas  for  all  children,  particularly  the  hesitant,  to 
take  up  in  their  stories. 

COMIC  STRIP  STORIES 

The  comic  strip  form  might  appeal  to  some  children  as  a 
fitting  way  to  tell  the  adventures  of  their  travellers.  Comic 
strips  may  be  compiled  in  book  form,  or  done  in  long 
display  strips  for  a  mural,  or  drawn  on  acetate  with  felt 
pens  to  use  in  an  overhead  projector.  A  television  version 
is  possible  if  a  strip  is  rolled  from  one  wooden  roller  to 
another  across  the  back  of  an  open  box. 

COMPILING  BOOKS  OF  STORIES 

Stories  could  be  put  together  in  book  form,  with 

a  suitable  title: 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Awash 
At  Sea  with  Granny 

These  books  should  be  made  available  for  other  children 
to  read  and  enjoy.  The  more  thought  and  care  that  goes 
into  their  production,  the  more  gratifying  the  response  of 
those  who  read  them. 
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AN  EDITORIAL  TEAM 

A  small  editorial  team  might  be  got  together  to  help 
young  writers  with  problems  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
legibility  and  clarity.  Editors  might,  from  time  to  time, 
arrange  for  stories  published  in  book  form  to  be  illustrated 
by  classroom  artists. 


WHAT  IF  THE  TRAVELLERS  MET? 

Often,  children  lose  the  pace  and 
spontaneity  of  their  dramatic  pro¬ 
ductions  when  these  are  written  as 
scripts  and  then  performed.  As 
often  as  possible,  the  drama  should 
be  improvised.  It  may  be  repeated 
and  polished  if  desired. 

Late  at  night  in  a  camping  ground 
On  a  lonely  road,  at  a  gas  station 
In  a  rainstorm 
When  everyone  is  hungry 
After  colliding  on  the  highway 


Dramatizations  might  develop  if  two  or  more  of  the  travel¬ 
ling  groups  meet  somewhere  on  their  travels.  To  provide 
helpful  guidelines  for  the  dramatization,  children  might 
be  encouraged  to  think  about  the  conditions  under  which 
the  travellers  meet  (such  as  time,  place  and  weather): 


A  PLACES  BOX 

Postcards  from  exotic  places,  photos  from  family  holidays, 
pictures  from  magazines,  travel  brochures,  etc.,  might  be 
kept  in  a  Places  Box.  Children  could  use  this  material 
as  a  source  of  background  information  for  their  stories. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  TRAVELLERS 
Letters  supposedly  written  by  the  travellers  to  relatives 
and  friends  back  home  could  be  deposited  in  a  classroom 
box  marked  Mobile  Mail.  From  time  to  time,  children 
might  open  and  read  an  item  from  Mobile  Mail  to  the 
class.  As  a  variation,  a  number  might  contribute  to  a  round- 
robin  letter  from  a  traveller.  The  first  child  to  read  the 
letter  adds  a  paragraph  and  puts  it  back  in  the  unsealed 
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envelope.  A  second  child  repeats  the  procedure,  then  a 
third,  and  so  on.  The  completed  letter  should  be  read  to  the 
class. 

INTERVIEWING  RETURNING  TRAVELLERS 
News  reporters  or  interviewers  from  radio  or  TV  might 
meet  the  travellers  as  they  return  from  their  adventures. 
Interviews  could  be  conducted  before  an  audience  or 
taped  for  later  replay.  Newspaper  reports  could  be  dis¬ 
played  on  bulletin  boards  or  included  in  a  class  newspaper. 

TRAVEL  SONGS 

Some  children  might  enjoy  composing  travel  songs  to  be 
sung  by  the  travellers.  Renditions  of  the  songs  could  be 
taped.  Lyrics  might  be  collected  and  published  in  book  form, 
or  displayed  on  a  bulletin  board. 

WINDOWS  INTO  SPACE 

The  spread  on  pages  56  and  57  illustrates  different  kinds  of 
windows  as  a  stimulus  for  story  telling,  dramatization, 
puppetry  and  the  writing  of  poetry. 

WINDOW  TALK 

Children  might  begin  by  responding  to  the  spread  in  their 
own  way.  They  may  compare  and  contrast  the  windows. 
They  may  try  to  imagine  who  built  them,  or  what  kind  of 
building  they  might  be  in,  and  who  might  exist  behind 
them.  Children  may  talk  about  windows  in  general  - 
offering  their  feelings  about  windows  or  sharing  anecdotes 
from  their  own  experience.  They  may  discuss  the  way  in 
which  the  artist  has  designed  the  spread  to  suggest  that 
the  windows  are  suspended  in  space. 
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WHAT’S  IN  A  TITLE? 

Children  could  discuss  the  title  “Windows  into  Space”. 
Does  it  suit  the  spread?  What  does  it  mean?  Some  children 
may  discover  that  space  in  this  context  could  refer  to  the 
space  within  a  building,  or  to  that  outside.  Suggestions  for 
alternative  titles  could  be  brainstormed,  shared  with  the 
class,  and  discussed.  The  title  “Windows  into  Space”  or 
any  of  those  suggested  may  prompt  some  children  to 
write  poetry  about  windows. 


STORIES  BEHIND  A  WINDOW 

The  spread  directs  children  to  look  into  or  out  of  a  window 
and  tell  a  story  based  on  what  they  see.  Questions  such  as 
the  following  on  cards  or  a  chart  may  help  children  to 
imagine  their  story  situation  more  richly. 


Look  into  one  of  these  windows. 
What  story  do  you  see? 

Look  out  of  a  window. 

What  story  could  you  tell? 


Looking  into  a  window: 

Is  there  movement  or  stillness? 

Is  the  space  dark  or  light? 

Are  there  dark  corners  difficult  to  see? 

How  much  can  you  hear? 

If  you  can  not  hear  anything,  how  might  you  tell  what 
people  are  thinking  or  feeling? 

What  story  will  you  tell? 


Looking  out  a  window: 

How  far  can  you  see? 

Is  your  view  obstructed?  By  a  wall,  a  tree,  a  hedge? 
How  much  light  is  there  outside? 

Is  the  weather  fine? 

What  can  you  hear  outside?  Birds,  talk,  traffic? 
How  far  off  are  these  sounds? 

What  story  will  you  tell? 
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Children  should  be  encouraged  to  think  of  other  questions 
contributing  to  the  atmosphere. 

FROM  ANOTHER  POINT  OF  VIEW 
Children  might  make  large  faces  of  people  they  imagine 
could  be  found  looking  in  or  out  of  these  windows — pirates, 
kings,  spacemen,  masked  men  and  so  on.  These  could  be 
displayed.  Some  children  may  find  them  helpful  in  telling 
their  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  someone  other 
than  themselves. 

STORY  PAIRS 

Stories  written  about  each  window  might  be  paired.  Two 
children  might  devise  a  common  story  situation.  One 
could  tell  the  story  from  inside,  the  other  from  outside. 
The  same  events  and  situation  are  being  narrated  from 
different  points  of  view  and  imbued  with  different  feelings. 
Pairs  of  stories  might  be  read  aloud  to  interested  children 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  alike  or  different  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  Book  of  Pairs  might  be  compiled. 

STORIES  OF  A  WINDOW 

All  the  stories  inspired  by  any  one  window  in  Manspace 
could  be  collected  for  display  or  made  into  a  book.  As 
a  variation,  children  might  once  more  contemplate  the 
windows  in  Manspace,  then  imagine  the  stories  that  might 
be  told  by  any  of  these  windows  as  it  recalls  the  events 
of  its  past.  Similarly,  a  book  might  be  made  called 
Feelings  at  a  Window,  in  which  children  imagine  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  people  who  have  stood  at  the  window  at  different 
times. 


MODEL  WINDOWS 

Models  of  windows  could  be  made  from  cardboard  as 
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part  of  a  display  of  stories,  or  as  the  front  cover  of  a  book 
of  stories.  Stained  glass  can  be  simulated  with  coloured 
cellophane. 


WINDOWS 

Non-Fiction 

Wool,  Paul.  Stained  Glass  Crafting. 
Young,  Mary.  Singing  Windows. 


BEHIND  A  CLASSROOM  WINDOW 
A  large  window  made  from  wood  and  cardboard  could  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  classroom  language  activities.  Card¬ 
board  cutouts  could  be  propped  up  behind  it.  A  shadow 
play  could  be  thrown  onto  a  drawn  blind  in  the  window. 
It  could  become  a  frame  for  puppet  plays.  If  the  window 
is  large  enough,  children  could  dress  up  with  hats,  masks, 
beards,  etc.,  from  a  classroom  box  of  props,  appear  at 
the  window  and  have  conversations. 


STORY  WINDOWS 

Page  58  features  an  unusual  window  that  might  prompt 
further  story  writing.  Children  might  wonder  about  the 
head  propping  up  the  window.  Is  it  a  clown’s  mask,  the 
head  off  a  store  dummy,  or  what?  Who  might  have  put  it 
there?  How  long  ago?  What  sort  of  building  encloses  the 
window?  Who  might  live  in  the  room  behind  the  window? 
On  the  window-pane,  further  titles  suggest  other 
possibilities  for  stories  or  plays. 

MORE  STORY  WINDOWS 

In  Space  2,  pages  36  and  37,  children  will  find  a  wall  of 
windows.  Behind  the  windows  are  a  variety  of  people  who 
might  be  incorporated  in  stories. 

A  WINDOW  I  KNOW 

Some  children  may  like  to  talk  or  write  about  a  window 
they  know  well — perhaps  their  bedroom  window.  The 
following  titles  may  help  to  trigger  reminiscences: 
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As  the  children  write,  many  of  the 
questions  that  arise  will  deal  with 
language.  At  the  simplest  level  they 
will  be  technical:  How  does  one 
spell  such  and  such  a  word?  Where 
do  I  put  the  apostrophe?  Do  you 
have  to  put  capital  letters  on  all 
the  words  in  this  title?  Others  will 
be  morespeculativeand  sophisticated. 
Research  into  the  details  of  language 
should  become  a  normal  part  of 
the  routine  of  the  classroom.  The 
children  will  probably  be  familiar 
with  the  dictionary  by  now,  but  many 
may  regard  its  use  as  a  boring, 
irrelevant  chore.  This  need  not  be  so 
if  the  use  of  the  dictionary  grows  out 
of  the  children’s  natural  curiosity, 
and  yields  results  directly  related  to 
the  practical  problems  at  hand. 

Some  children  may  want  to  make  a 
classroom  dictionary,  containing  new 
words  that  the  children  learn  during 
the  year’s  work. 


Welcome! 

Stay  out! 

I’m  strong. 

You  can’t  get  past  me. 
I  need  paint. 

I’m  tired. 

I’m  overworked. 

No  one  ever  uses  me. 


My  Window  Through  the  Seasons 
Sick  in  Bed 

My  Favourite  Window 
A  Window  I  Dislike 
Broken! 

Cleaning  Windows 
Christmas  Windows 

OPEN  A  DOOR 

Page  59  has  in  effect  become  one  large  door.  Questions 
such  as  the  following  will  help  children  in  their  imaginings 
about  the  door: 

•  What  building  is  this  door  in? 

•  What  is  behind  this  door? 

•  How  would  it  feel  to  approach  this  door  and  knock  upon  it? 

•  What  sort  of  sound  would  the  knock  produce? 

•  What  would  the  door  feel  like  as  it  was  pushed  open? 

•  Would  it  open  silently? 

•  Describe  it — its  size,  contents,  colour  and  texture  of  its 
walls,  its  occupants. 

Children’s  responses  to  these  and  similar  questions  might 
be  shared  amongst  the  class.  Interesting  words,  ideas, 
and  feelings  that  emerge  could  be  listed  on  a  chart  for 
children  to  draw  upon  in  writing  stories,  descriptions  and 
poems,  and  in  improvising  plays. 

DOOR  TALK 

Different  types  of  doors  are  illustrated  on  pages  60  and  61. 
Groups  of  children  might  choose  a  door  and  imagine  what 
it  is  saying.  What  doors  “say”  could  be  written  in  speech 
balloons  placed  next  to  the  appropriate  door. 

WHERE  WOULD  YOU  FIND  THE  DOORS? 

Let  children  imagine  a  location  for  each  door — in  which 
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room,  which  building,  which  street,  which  neighbourhood 
or  district,  in  city  or  town,  village  or  lonely  countryside? 
Descriptive  words  and  phrases  could  be  listed  for  each 
of  these  places  and  shared  with  the  class.  Groups  of 
children  might  make  a  display  in  which  a  reproduction  of 
the  door  they  have  selected  is  surrounded  by  information 
about  its  location. 


SOUNDS  OF  A  DOOR 

Some  children  might  like  to  collect  the  sounds  made  by 
doors,  or  made  near  doors.  These  could  be  tape-recorded, 
played  to  the  class  and  left  at  the  listening  centre.  Words 
describing  these  sounds  could  be  listed  on  a  chart. 

CONVERSATIONS  AT  A  DOOR 

Some  children  might  like  to  improvise  the  conversations 
that  take  place  at  any  of  these  doors.  Conversations  could 
be  enacted  before  the  class,  written  as  dialogue,  or  taped 
for  the  listening  centre.  Characters  from  the  People  File 
might  be  involved  in  these  conversations. 


scraping,  sighing,  whining,  squealing, 
groaning,  creaking,  slamming,  click¬ 
ing,  getting  a  key  into  the  lock, 
jingling  of  a  bunch  of  keys,  keys  let 
fall,  and  (in  an  iron  door)  clanging, 
grating,  complaining,  protesting, 
rasping 


MIME  WITH  A  DOOR 

Children  could  mime  approaching  a  door.  The  information 
they  might  try  to  convey  could  include  how  they  feel 
as  they  approach  the  door,  how  they  try  to  get  it  opened 
(by  knocking  or  ringing  a  bell;  by  using  a  key;  by  forcing  it 
open),  the  size  and  weight  of  the  door,  and  the  ease  or 
difficulty  they  experience  in  opening  it.  They  could  pre¬ 
tend  to  approach  the  door  in  the  dark.  They  could  assume 
the  role  of  such  characters  as  the  mailman,  a  door-to-door 
salesman,  a  policeman,  a  member  of  the  family  who 
has  forgotten  something  and  returns  in  a  hurry,  a  visiting 
relative  who  is  displeased  by  the  lack  of  paint  on  the  door. 


Through  the  delight  of  taking  a  role, 
of  finding  new  meanings  of  the 
body’s  movements  and  gestures, 
young  children  will  come  to  adapt 
language  as  they  know  it  to  new  roles 
and  levels.  And  often  the  language 
will  be  the  last  area  in  which 
confidence  develops. 

John  Dixon 
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MAKING  DOORS 

Children  could  make  large  but  manipulatable  cardboard 
doors  to  hold  in  front  of  them.  They  could  give  monologues, 
conduct  conversations  between  doors,  respond  to  a  per¬ 
son  who  comes  to  knock  on  the  door.  They  could  wear 
sandwich-board  doors  (front  and  back)  and  create  door 
dances  to  music. 


OPEN  A  DOOR  -  WHERE  DOES  IT  TAKE  YOU? 
Pages  61  and  62  of  Manspace  invite  children  to  imagine 
the  adventures  that  lie  behind  a  door  they  approach. 

The  stories  they  write  could  be  collected  into  a  book. 
Contributors  should  be  encouraged  to  give  some  thought 
to  the  design  of  the  book.  Doors  featured  in  the  stories 
might  be  used  in  a  collage  for  the  cover  design. 


CHOOSE  A  DOOR  AND  LISTEN  TO  ITS  STORY 
Some  children  might  like  to  imagine  the  experiences  of  a 
door.  It  may  have  stood  all  its  life  in  the  one  threshold.  It 
may  have  been  used  in  several,  perhaps  in  places  widely 
apart.  Many  hands  may  have  opened  or  shut  it.  It  may 
have  resisted  intruders,  howling  gales,  or  it  may  have 
welcomed  unusual  guests.  It  may  have  been  locked  for 
many  years,  perhaps  nailed  up.  A  group  of  children  might 
dramatize  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  door.  They  should  decide 
on  an  appropriate  voice  for  the  door.  Will  it  be  creaking, 
whiny,  quivering,  grating,  groaning,  deep  or  light,  or  a  voice 
with  a  foreign  accent?  The  door  might  act  as  narrator 
introducing  the  episodes,  which  occur  in  flashbacks. 

CUT  OUT  A  DOOR 

Doors  with  door  jambs  might  be  made  from  stiff  paper  or 
cardboard  painted  to  resemble  the  door.  A  scored  line 
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down  the  cardboard  would  serve  as  a  door  hinge.  The  door 
might  be  placed  over  any  interesting  page  in  Manspace 
as  a  frame  for  interesting  people,  places,  events  which 
could  inspire  stories,  descriptions,  poetry.  The  cardboard 
door  could  open  onto  an  endless  variety  of  scenes  in  other 
books  or  magazines.  A  stretch  of  desert  might  be  simulated 
by  sand  on  a  tray,  and  undersea  worlds  by  an  aquarium. 

A  familiar  view  could  take  on  new  significance  or  beauty 
seen  through  the  open  door.  The  door  might  open  on 
real  objects:  a  flower,  a  tree,  a  garden,  water,  or  clouds. 


DOORS 

Fiction 

Burnett,  FrancisHodgson.  TheSecret 
Garden. 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland. 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  The  Door  in 
the  Wall. 

Lewis,  C.S.  The  Lion,  the  Witch 
and  the  Wardrobe. 


THE  WALLS  AROUND  YOU 

The  spread  on  pages  62  and  63  depicts  a  space  enclosed  by 
high  walls,  each  different  from  the  others,  each  evoking 
a  variety  of  feelings.  Ask  children  to  imagine  they  are 
inside  this  space,  slowly  turning  round  to  face  each  wall 
in  turn,  and  looking  up  to  the  sky  above.  Let  the  children 
respond  in  their  own  way.  List  interesting  words  or 
phrases.  These  may  be  descriptive  or  expressive  of  feeling: 


forbidding 
varied 
closing  in 
enveloping 
protecting 


grim 

imprisoning 

dark 

cruel 


high 

changing 

kindly 

sheltering 


Wall  charts  or  words  gathered  in  this  way  might  be  dis¬ 
played  during  the  time  that  children  are  responding  to 
the  spread  in  story,  poetry,  improvised  drama.  This  may 
be  for  a  week  or  more. 


A  WALL  CHANT 

Children  might  arrange  some  of  the  words  on  the  list  into  a 
chant.  This  could  be  performed  to  music  and  movement 


Utterances  children  make  will  vary  in 
content  and  form.  At  times  they  will 
express  common  ideas  in  ordinary 
language.  Occasionally  their 
language  will  contain  strikingly 
fresh  insights  about  their  world. 
Acceptance  by  the  teacher  of  this 
range  is  necessary.  Rewardingagood 
answer  by  writing  it  on  the  chalk¬ 
board,  or  commenting  on  it  will  help 
the  child  know  his  effort  has  been 
noticed. 


CHANT 

tired  (tired) 
old  (old) 
sad  (sad) 

crumbling  slowly  (crumbling  slowly) 
decaying  away  (decaying  away) 
repair  me 

(repair,  repair,  repair) 
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and  with  a  number  of  choral  effects,  including  an  echo. 
The  echo  could  be  shown  by  means  of  parentheses. 

STORY  TITLES 

Ask  children  if  they  can  suggest  titles  to  stories,  plays, 
poems  that  have  sprung  to  mind  as  they  look  at  this 
spread.  Listed  on  a  chart  for  display,  these  might  inspire 
children  to  write  or  enact  stories. 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  MOVE? 

Children  might  imagine  how  they  would  move  if  they  were 
to  wake  from  sleep  to  find  themselves  enclosed  within 
these  walls.  Groups  of  children  could  work  together  on 
these  movements.  Those  willing  might  perform  them 
before  the  class,  but  this  should  not  be  obligatory.  The 
satisfaction  for  most  young  children  is  in  performance 
itself  rather  than  in  its  display  before  an  audience. 


CLASSROOM  WALLS 

Children  could  now  be  encouraged  to  look  at  their  class¬ 
room  walls  with  a  fresh  eye.  Invite  their  responses  to  each 
wall  in  turn.  List  interesting  words  and  phrases  on  dis¬ 
play  charts,  one  for  each  wall. 


THE  WALLS  YOU  KNOW 

Children  might  observe  the  walls  they  know — in  their  room, 
their  home,  their  street,  on  the  way  to  school.  Questions 
such  as  the  following  might  prompt  a  response: 

•  What  do  these  walls  say  to  you? 

•  Are  they  friendly,  dull,  scary,  interesting,  dirty,  neglected 
or  what? 

•  Would  you  like  to  change  them  in  any  way? 

•  Which  is  your  favourite  wall? 
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Which  is  the  wall  you  dislike  the  most? 

Do  any  of  these  walls  tell  a  story? 

Do  you  know  a  wall  you  could  write  a  poem  about? 
Children  might  share  their  feelings  and  descriptions  of 
these  walls  with  members  of  small  groups.  They  might 
photograph  or  draw  some  of  the  walls  they  know. 


POEM  ON  A  WALL 

Some  children  might  write  a  poem  about  these  walls,  or 
any  other.  The  poem  could  be  mounted  on  a  collage  of 
walls.  The  collage  might  be  made  from  cut  out  pictures 
of  walls,  children’s  own  drawings  and  paintings,  cut  out 
bricks  or  a  mosaic  of  tiny  stones  glued  to  stiff  paper  or 
cardboard. 


Young  children  live  fully  like  poets. 
To  explore,  discover,  prove  and  then 
rejoice  should  be  their  heritage ....  A 
sound,  a  smell,  a  feel  has  a  richness 
bathed  in  wonder,  that  in  later 
years  may  soon  be  lost.  Only  the 

fortunate  retain  it _ To  savour 

a  thing  and  recognize  it  as  it 
happens  now  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
wise. 

Peter  Slade 


MAKING  A  CARD- WALL  COLLECTION 
Some  children  might  enjoy  representing  each  of  the  walls 
they  know  on  a  card.  Some  walls  might  be  represented 
in  words  (lists,  descriptions,  poems),  others  by  means  of 
drawings  or  paintings,  others  by  photographs.  Cards  could 
be  displayed  on  a  wall,  mounted  in  a  book,  made  into  a 
mobile,  or  slotted  for  joining  together  to  make  interesting 
shapes. 


WHY  BUILD  WALLS? 

Have  children  examine  the  “stones”  of  the  wall  on  the 
spread  on  pages  64  and  65.  Ask  them  what  is  the  purpose 
of  the  wall  in  each  “stone”.  They  may  provide  specific 
comment  on  each  particular  situation.  This  wall  protects  a 
baby  tree;  this  wall  keeps  snow  from  drifting, 


Discussion  in  small  groups  can  often 
be  prompted  and  guided  by 
preparing  questions  on  small  cards 
and  giving  them  to  a  group  leader. 
The  leader  or  another  child  should 
be  responsible  for  summarizing 
what  was  said  in  answer  to  the 
questions. 
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THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA 

Dominating  the  double  page  spread  is  the  Great  Wall  of 
China.  A  group  of  children  could  conduct  a  search  for 
information  about  it  (when  was  it  built?  by  whom?  why  was 
it  built?  how  was  it  built?  how  long  did  it  take  to  build  it?). 


WALL  SEARCH 

Other  children  may  elect  to  find  out  about  other  famous 
walls:  Hadrian’s  Wall,  the  wall  of  Jericho,  the  Wailing 
Wall  of  Jerusalem,  the  walls  of  Troy. 


USES  FOR  WALLS 

Have  children  make  classifications  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  walls  are  put.  They  might  add  other  examples  from 
their  experiences.  A  search  of  the  neighbourhood  might 
be  carried  out.  The  different  kinds  of  walls  observed  there 
might  be  shown  on  a  map  by  means  of  symbols.  In  so 
doing  they  will  be  using  words  for  each  classification: 

•  to  protect 

•  to  enclose 

•  to  keep  in,  contain 

•  to  keep  things  out 

•  to  keep  things  or  people  back 

•  to  control  snow,  water,  people 

•  for  decoration 

Alternatively,  words  of  this  kind  might  be  supplied  by  the 
teacher.  Children  could  then  find  examples  appropriate  to 
each.  Space  2  provides  information  on  two  uses  from  the 
past — castles  and  stockades.  Some  children  might  explore 
these  in  depth,  others  find  out  about  the  famous  sea 
walls  (dykes)  of  Holland,  and  the  flood  levies  along  the 
Mississippi. 
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WORDS  SEARCH  TEAM 

A  team  of  children  might  list  words  extending  the  classi¬ 
fication  “wall”. 

Another  team  of  children  might  collect  phrases  that 
include  the  word  “wall”.  The  work  of  the  two  teams  might 
be  put  together  in  the  culminating  wall  display. 

THINGS  TO  DO  WITH  WALLS 
The  photograph  on  pages  66  and  67  should  encourage 
children  not  only  to  discuss  walls,  but  to  investigate  them 
for  themselves.  They  might  observe,  touch,  sketch,  photo¬ 
graph,  climb,  decorate,  and  play  games  using  walls. 

TOUCH  A  WALL 

Let  some  children  move  about  the  school,  school  grounds 
and  adjoining  streets.  They  could  tape  their  responses  as 
they  go,  or  make  short  notes,  or  write  down  what  they 
remember  when  they  return  to  the  classroom.  Some 
children  might  prefer  to  touch  a  wall  blindfolded. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  WALLS 

If  cameras  are  available,  some  children  might  photograph 

\ 

walls  in  the  area.  They  could  photograph  close-ups,  long 
shots,  angle  shots.  Children  may  raise  the  subject  of 
graffiti.  The  teacher  could  ask  them  how  they  feel  about 
graffiti  and  discuss  with  them  why  some  people  write  on 
walls. 

SOME  GAMES  NEED  A  WALL 

How  many  games  need  a  wall?  Some  children  might  list 
these,  explaining  how  they  are  played.  They  might  invent 
a  wall  game.  This  might  be  a  game  that  uses  balls,  tops, 
hoops,  cards,  yoyos,  or  hopscotch.  Results  of  all  these 
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There  must  be  encouragement  and 
stimulation  of  imagination  and 
unconventional  interpretation  of 
experience  in  general;  this  is 
particularly  true  in  problem-solving 
activities.  It  is  important,  especially 
in  childhood  and  early  youth, 
that  novel  ideas  and  unconventional 
patterns  of  action  should  be  more 
widely  tolerated,  not  criticized  too 
soon  and  too  often. 

Jerome  Weisner 
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activities  should  be  displayed  and  discussed  with  the  class 
or  with  interested  groups. 


WALLS 

Non-Fiction 

Boardman,  Fon.  Castles. 

Braymer,  Marjorie.  The  Walls  Of 
Windy  Troy. 

Buehr,  Walter.  Knights  and  Castles 
and  Feudal  Life. 

Farb,  Peter.  The  Story  of  Dams. 
Hannon,  Leslie.  Forts  Of  Canada. 
Hogner,  Dorothy.  Water  Over  the 
Dam. 

Reeves,  James.  The  Trojan  Horse. 
Sellman,  R.R.  Roman  Britain. 


WHITEWASHING  THE  FENCE 

Children  might  enjoy  listening  to  the  following  excerpt 
from  Tom  Sawyer.  After  the  reading  invite  them  to  share 
their  feelings  and  comments.  Some  children  may  like  to 
present  a  performance  of  the  episode,  using  narration, 
mime  and  improvised  dialogue. 

In  this  episode  Tom  is  reluctantly  whitewashing  a  fence 
for  his  Aunt  Polly.  It  is  Saturday  and  there  are  a  hundred 
things  Tom  would  rather  be  doing  with  his  free  time. 
Soon  his  school  friends  will  be  passing — and  they  are 
bound  to  tease  him. 


Fiction 

Baudouy,Michel-Aime.  TheBoyWho 
Belonged  to  No  One. 

Cone,  Molly.  The  Other  Side  of  the 
Fence. 

Holmvik,  O  and  Faye-Lund,  H.  Crack 
of  Doom. 

Wilde,  Oscar.  The  Selfish  Giant. 


From  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER 
by  Mark  Twain 

Tom  began  to  think  of  the  fun  he  had  planned  for  this  day,  and  his 
sorrows  multiplied.  Soon  the  free  boys  would  come  tripping  along 
on  all  sorts  of  delicious  expeditions,  and  they  would  make  a  world 
of  fun  of  him  for  having  to  work — the  very  thought  of  it  burnt  him 
like  fire.  He  got  out  his  wordly  wealth  and  examined  it — bits  of  toys, 
marbles,  and  trash;  enough  to  buy  an  exchange  of  work,  maybe,  but 
not  half  enough  to  buy  so  much  as  half  an  hour  of  pure  freedom.  So 
he  returned  his  straitened  means  to  his  pocket,  and  gave  up  the 
idea  of  trying  to  buy  the  boys.  At  this  dark  and  hopeless  moment  an 
inspiration  burst  upon  him!  Nothing  less  than  a  great,  magnificent 
inspiration. 

He  took  up  his  brush  and  went  tranquilly  to  work.  Ben  Rogers 
hove  in  sight  presently— the  very  boy,  of  all  boys,  whose  ridicule  he  had 
been  dreading.  Ben’s  gait  was  the  hop-skip-and-jump — proof  enough 
that  his  heart  was  light  and  his  anticipations  high.  He  was  eating 
an  apple,  and  giving  a  long,  melodious  whoop,  at  intervals,  followed 
by  a  deeptoned  ding-dong,  ding-dong-dong,  for  he  was  personating 
a  steamboat.  As  he  drew  near,  he  slackened  speed,  took  the  middle 
of  the  street,  leaned  far  over  to  starboard  and  rounded  to  ponder¬ 
ously  and  with  laborious  pomp  and  circumstance — for  he  was 
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personating  the  Big  Missouri,  and  considered  himself  to  be  drawing 
nine  feet  of  water.  He  was  boat  and  captain  and  engine-bells  com¬ 
bined,  so  he  had  to  imagine  himself  standing  on  his  own  hurricane- 
deck  giving  the  orders  and  executing  them: 

“Stop  her,  sir!  Ting-a-ling-ling!”  The  headway  ran  almost  out  and 
he  drew  up  slowly  toward  the  sidewalk. 

“Ship  up  to  back!  Ting-a-ling-ling!”  His  arms  straightened  and 
stiffened  down  his  sides. 

“Set  her  back  on  the  stabboard!  Ting-a-ling-ling!  Chow!  ch-chow- 
wow!  Chow!”  His  right  hand,  meantime,  describing  stately  circles — 
for  it  was  representing  a  forty-foot  wheel. 

“Let  her  go  back  on  the  labboard!  Ting-a-ling-ling!  Chow-ch- 
chow-chow!”  The  left  hand  began  to  describe  circles. 

“Stop  the  stabboard!  Ting-a-ling-ling!  Stop  the  labboard!  Come 
ahead  on  the  stabboard!  Stop  her!  Let  your  outside  turn  over  slow! 
Ting-a-ling-ling!  Chow-ow-ow!  Get  out  that  head-line!  Lively  now! 
Come — out  with  your  spring  line — what’re  you  about  there!  Take  a 
turn  round  that  stump  with  the  bight  of  it!  Stand  by  that  stage,  now — 
let  her  go!  Done  with  the  engines,  sir!  Ting-a-ling-ling!  Sh’t!  s’h’t! 
sh’t”  (trying  the  gauge-cocks). 

Tom  went  on  whitewashing — paid  no  attention  to  the  steamboat.  Ben 
stared  a  moment  and  then  said: 

“Hi-yi!  You’re  up. a  stump,  ain’t  you!” 

No  answer.  Tom  surveyed  his  last  touch  with  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
then  he  gave  his  brush  another  gentle  sweep  and  surveyed  the  result, 
as  before.  Ben  ranged  up  alongside  of  him.  Tom’s  mouth  watered 
for  the  apple,  but  he  stuck  to  his  work.  Ben  said: 

“Hello,  old  chap,  you  got  to  work,  hey?” 

Tom  wheeled  suddenly  and  said: 

“Why,  it’s  you,  Ben!  I  warn’t  noticing.” 

“Say — I’m  going  in  a-swimming,  I  am.  Don’t  you  wish  you  could? 
But  of  course  you’d  druther  work — wouldn’t  you?  Course  you  would! 

Tom  contemplated  the  boy  a  bit,  and  said: 

“What  do  you  call  work?” 

“Why  ain’t  that  work?” 

Tom  resumed  his  whitewashing,  and  answered  carelessly: 

“Well,  maybe  it  is,  and  maybe  it  ain’t.  All  I  know,  is,  it  suits  Tom 
Sawyer.” 

“Oh  come,  now,  you  don’t  mean  to  let  on  that  you  like  it? 

The  brush  continued  to  move. 

“Like  it?  Well,  I  don’t  see  why  I  oughtn’t  to  like  it.  Does  a  boy  get  a 
chance  to  whitewash  a  fence  every  day?” 
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That  put  the  thing  in  a  new  light.  Ben  stopped  nibbling  his  apple. 
Tom  swept  his  brush  daintily  back  and  forth— stepped  back  to  note  the 
effect — added  a  touch  here  and  there — criticized  the  effect  again — Ben 
watching  every  move  and  getting  more  and  more  interested,  more 
and  more  absorbed.  Presently  he  said: 

“Say,  Tom.  Let  me  whitewash  a  little.” 

Tom  considered,  was  about  to  consent;  but  he  altered  his  mind: 

“No-no-I  reckon  it  wouldn’t  hardly  do,  Ben.  You  see,  Aunt  Polly’s 
awful  particular  about  this  fence — right  here  on  the  street,  you  know — 
but  if  it  was  the  back  fence  I  wouldn’t  mind  and  she  wouldn’t.  Yes, 
she’s  awful  particular  about  this  fence;  it’s  got  to  be  done  very  careful; 

I  reckon  there  ain’t  one  boy  in  a  thousand,  maybe  two  thousand, 
that  can  do  it  the  way  it’s  got  to  be  done.” 

“No — is  that  so?  Oh,  come,  now — lemrne  just  try.  Only  just  a  little — 
I’d  let  you,  if  you  was  me,  Tom.” 

“Ben,  I’d  like  to,  honest  injun;  but  Aunt  Polly — well,  Jim  wanted 
to  do  it,  but  she  wouldn’t  let  him;  Sid  wanted  to  do  it,  and  she  wouldn’t 
let  Sid.  Now  don’t  you  see  how  I’m  fixed?  If  you  was  to  tackle  this 
fence  and  anything  was  to  happen  to  it — ” 

“Oh,  shucks,  I’ll  be  just  as  careful.  Now  lemme  try.  Say — I’ll  give  you 
the  core  of  my  apple.” 

“Well,  here — No,  Ben,  now  don’t.  I’m  afeard — ” 

“I’ll  give  you  all  of  it!” 

Tom  gave  up  the  brush  with  reluctance  in  his  face,  but  alacrity  in 
his  heart.  And  while  that  late  steamer  Big  Missouri  worked  and 
sweated  in  the  sun,  the  retired  artist  sat  on  a  barrel  in  the  shade  close 
by,  dangled  his  legs,  munched  his  apple,  and  planned  the  slaughter 
of  more  innocents.  There  was  no  lack  of  material;  boys  happened 
along  every  little  while;  they  came  to  jeer,  but  remained  to  whitewash. 
By  the  time  Ben  was  fagged  out,  Tom  had  traded  the  next  chance 
to  Billy  Fisher  for  a  kite,  in  good  repair;  and  when  he  played  out, 
Johnny  Miller  bought  in  for  a  dead  rat  and  a  string  to  swing  it  with — 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  hour  after  hour.  And  when  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  came,  from  being  a  poor  poverty-striken  boy  in  the  morning, 
Tom  was  literally  rolling  in  wealth.  He  had  beside  the  things  before 
mentioned,  twelve  marbles,  part  of  a  jews ’-harp,  a  piece  of  blue 
bottle-glass  to  look  through,  a  spool  cannon,  a  key  that  wouldn’t 
unlock  anything,  a  fragment  of  chalk,  a  glass  stopper  of  a  decanter, 
a  tin  soldier,  a  couple  of  tadpoles,  six  firecrackers,  a  kitten  with  only 
one  eye,  a  brass  door-knob,  a  dog-collar — but  no  dog — the  handle  of  a 
knife,  four  pieces  of  orange-peel,  and  a  dilapidated  old  window-sash. 

He  had  had  a  nice,  good,  idle  time  all  the  while — plenty  of  company — 
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and  the  fence  had  three  coats  of  whitewash  on  it!  If  he  hadn’t  run 
out  of  whitewash,  he  would  have  bankrupted  every  boy  in  the  village. 


A  CULMINATING  WALL  DISPLAY 
A  culminating  display  of  the  various  products  of  children’s 
activities  might  be  arranged.  A  display  wall  could  be 
built  from  grocery  cartons  joined  with  adhesive  tape  and 
suitably  painted  or  textured.  If  each  child  brought  a  carton, 
it  could  become  the  stone  or  brick  upon  which  he  could 
display  some  of  his  work — a  story,  a  poem,  photographs, 
drawings  and  so  on.  The  display  wall  might  be  used 
subsequendy  in  improvised  drama  and  mime. 


STREETS 

This  spread  on  pages  68  and  69  depicts  an  intricate  network 
of  streets  crammed  with  “happenings”.  These  are  of 
great  variety.  The  children  will  discover,  for  example: 
a  protest  march,  a  road  workgang,  people  sunbathing,  a 
stalled  car,  a  window  cleaner,  a  cat  on  a  lead,  kite-flying, 
and  birds  fighting  around  a  chimney  pot.  The  spread  will 
prompt  a  great  range  of  language  activities. 

STREET  HAPPENINGS 

Children  might  select  a  happening  and,  working  in  pairs  or 
groups,  perform  it,  either  for  themselves  or,  if  they  wish, 
for  the  class.  The  performance  could  be  a  mime,  or  an 
enactment  with  words,  perhaps  taped. 

HELICOPTER  TOUCHDOWN 

Children  might  imagine  they  are  touching  down  somewhere 
in  the  scene  and  joining  in  whatever  is  going  on.  They 
could  write  a  story,  or  a  newspaper  report,  or  a  radio  or 


Mime  provides  an  eloquent  means  of 
expressing  feelings.  Sometimesitmay 
culminate  in  the  writing  of  poetry 
or  stories. 
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A  blue  acetate  transparency  could 
be  placed  over  the  spread.  Children 
may  think  of  other  uses  for 
transparencies. 


TV  commentary  by  a  roving  reporter.  In  order  to  bring 
the  situation  to  life,  they  should  try  to  describe  the  sounds, 
sights,  smells  and  activities  and  the  feelings  of  the  people 
round  about. 

THROW-THE-RING  GAME 

This  game  could  be  played  by  a  group  of  five  or  six 
children.  A  cardboard  ring,  about  two  inches  in  diameter 
might  be  thrown  on  the  spread.  The  child  next  to  the 
thrower  must  then  weave  a  story  around  whatever  he  sees 
within  the  ring.  The  story  must  last  at  least  two  minutes, 
and  be  completed  within  four  minutes.  The  story  teller 
then  throws  the  ring  and  his  neighbour  must  tell  a  story, 
and  so  on,  until  all  in  the  group  have  told  a  story.  Story 
telling  will  be  enlivened  if  it  is  taped.  The  tape  might 
be  left  at  the  listening  centre  for  other  children’s  enjoy¬ 
ment,  or  played  to  the  whole  class. 

The  game  can  be  made  more  challenging  if  each  story 
has  in  some  way  to  be  linked  with  the  previous  one.  Easy 
solutions  to  the  problem  such  as  “Meanwhile,  in  another 
part  of  town’’  are  to  be  considered  unsuitable. 

RING  A  POEM 

The  ring  may  be  used  by  individual  children,  or  a  pair  of 
collaborators  who  wish  to  write  poems  concerning  the 
contents  of  the  ring. 

WHAT  IF 

As  in  science  fiction,  if  a  new  ingredient  is  injected  into  the 
situation,  the  situation  might  change  significantly.  Ask 
children  what  would  happen  if  there  were  instant  dark¬ 
ness,  or  a  deafening  noise,  or  an  unexpected,  severe 
storm ,  or  instant  silence,  or  a  blue  light  everywhere. 
Children  might  supply  other  “What  if”  situations. 
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MAKING  CHANGES 

After  a  study  of  the  spread,  children  might  point  out 
problem  areas — narrow  streets,  traffic  snarls  and  the  like. 
Ask  them  how  they  might  make  changes  to  solve  these 
problems.  They  might  create  a  street  mall,  introduce  one¬ 
way  traffic,  make  car  parks,  or  playgrounds,  give  streets 
interesting  names. 


STREET  SEARCH 

The  street  search  is  meant  to  involve  all  the  children  in 
collecting  information  about  familiar  streets.  It  should 
culminate  in  presentations  and  a  display. 


The  Street  Search  may  be  carried  out 
by  children  working  individually 
or  in  teams. 


PREPARATION  FOR  INTERVIEWING 
Encourage  the  children  to  make  a  list  of  the  information 
they  hope  to  collect.  Children  might  then  devise 
questions  to  obtain  this  information.  Questions  should 
be  tried  out  on  classmates,  or  a  sympathetic  adult,  to  see 
if  they  work.  “Do  you  like  living  on  this  street?”  invites  a 
yes-no  answer  and  might  need  to  be  followed  by  “Why”. 
A  better  start  might  be  to  ask  “What  are  the  things  about 
this  street  that  you  like?”  followed  by  “What  are  the  things 
about  this  street  that  you  don’t  like?”  The  question  “Do 
you  know  many  people  on  this  street?”  which  invites  a 
yes-no  answer,  might  be  rephrased  as  “How  many  people 
do  you  know  on  your  street?”  Children  might  discuss 
whether  “people”  is  sufficiently  discriminating  in  this 
question.  How  might  they  question  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  the  interviewee  knows  mainly  older,  or  younger 
adults,  teenagers,  children? 


SIGHTS 

Choose  a  street — maybe  yours. 
Photograph  it.  Sketch  it.  Map  it. 

Do  kids  play  on  your  street? 

What  games  do  they  play  there? 

Are  there  any  pets  on  your  street? 
Make  a  traffic  survey. 

SOUNDS 

What  are  the  sounds  on  your  street? 
Tape  them— at  different  times. 
Interview  the  people  who  live  on  the 
street.  Do  they  know  each  other? 
How  do  they  feel  about  their  street? 
Collect  old  pictures  of  your  street. 


Interviews  should  be  evaluated  by 
the  children  to  discover  whether 
the  question  asked  produced 
the  information  wanted. 
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Generally,  it  is  better  that  the  teacher 
should  guide  children  to  discover 
for  themselves  the  kind  of  question¬ 
ing  that  works  rather  than  merely 
to  instruct  them. 


From  time  to  time,  children  could  be 
reminded  of  the  great  variety  of 
ways  they  might  tell  stories. 
Encourage  discussion  about  the 
ways  of  telling  a  story  they  might 
have  encountered  in  shared  or 
individual  reading,  in  listening  to 
radio  plays  or  documentaries  or  in 
watching  television  or  a  film.  Such 
a  discussion  need  not  bog  down  in 
technical  terms— though  some  of 
these  will  introduce  themselves 
naturally  into  the  conversation: 
“narrator”,  “flashback”,  “monologue”, 
“dialogue”,  “setting”,  “atmosphere”. 


THE  STREET  CORNER 

Another  group  of  children  might  be  responsible  for 
assembling  the  results  of  Street  Search  in  a  display  called 
Street  Corner  which  might  be  located  in  a  corner  of  the 
classroom.  This  might  become  the  meeting  place  where 
experiences,  findings  and  stories  are  shared. 

STREET  TALES 

Page  71  provides  titles  for  stories  about  streets — stories 
realistic  or  fantastic,  true  or  imaginary,  eerie,  chilling  or 
comic — in  whatever  mode  or  mood  the  teller  chooses. 

Stories  might  be  told  extempore  to  a  small  group  (Tales 
Around  the  Streetlight).  They  could  be  written,  mimed 
or  enacted  with  improvised  dialogue.  They  could  be  taped 
or  depicted  in  a  comic  strip. 

Brainstorming  sessions  exploring  the  possibilities  of  a 
title  or  two  will  stimulate  all  imaginations,  particularly 
those  of  children  slow  to  start.  These  discussions  are 
more  valuable  when  restricted  to  groups  of  five  or  six. 

Small  group  discussions  such  as  these  recorded  for 
later  playback  can  provide  the  teacher  with  many  insights 
about  the  quality  of  language  and  of  interaction  displayed 
by  individual  students. 

PICTURE  BOOK  STREETS 

Some  children  might  prepare  a  picture  book  of  neighbour¬ 
hood  streets  to  show  to  younger  children.  These  might 
include  photographs,  maps  and  sketches.  When  the 
picture  book  is  shown,  the  compilers  can  talk  about  the 
visuals  with  their  young  audience. 

WHEN  CARLOS  CLOSED  THE  STREET 

Children  may  enjoy  listening  to  the  opening  chapter  of 

When  Carlos  Closed  the  Street,  a  story  of  Puerto  Rican  and 
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black  children  who  overcame  their  rivalry  to  work 
together  to  change  a  city  street.  After  the  reading,  invite 
children  to  share  their  feelings  about  the  story. 


STREETS 

Non-Fiction 

Pitt,  Valerie.  Let’s  Find  Out  About 
Streets. 


FROM  WHEN  CARLOS  CLOSED  THE  STREET 
by  Peggy  Mann 

A  fire  hydrant  divided  the  block.  To  the  east  of  the  hydrant,  the 
territory  belonged  to  the  Young  Kings.  To  the  west,  the  block  belonged 
to  the  Spanish  Angels. 

The  rules,  of  course,  did  not  apply  to  the  grown-ups. 

They  could  walk  where  they  wanted.  But,  as  it  happened,  most  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  families  lived  in  the  brownstone  rooming  houses  to 
the  west  of  the  fire  hydrant.  And  most  of  the  Negroes  lived  to  the 
east.  So  even  the  grown-ups  seemed  to  stick  pretty  much  to  the 
hydrant  rule. 

The  few  social  workers  who  came  into  the  street  talked  in  big 
words  about  the  damage  the  split  was  doing  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Street. 

But  Carlos  couldn’t  see  it  that  way.  He  liked  the  Spirit  of  the  Street 
just  fine.  It  was  exciting  never  knowing  when  a  fight  would  break  out 
between  the  Kings  and  the  Angels. 

It  worked  out  well.  Except  when  they  played  stickball  on  the  street. 
The  trouble  was  that  the  ball  would  often  get  socked  down  to  the 
Other  Territory.  Then  you  had  to  look  around  quick.  Dash  into  Their 
Side.  And  try  to  escape  back  again,  before  you  were  caught.  Otherwise, 
if  one  of  Them  grabbed  your  ball  that  was  the  last  you’d  see  of  it. 

But  the  real  danger  was  getting  caught  yourself.  Then  you  could 
get  beaten  up  pretty  bad. 

That  happened  to  Carlos  one  Saturday  afternoon. 

He  was  fielding  a  fly  ball  which  Juan  Rodriquez  had  batted  out. 
Carlos  jumped  high  for  the  ball.  But  he  missed.  He  often  missed.  He 
wasn’t  too  good  at  stickball. 

His  team  stood  watching  disgusted,  as  the  ball  landed  and  bounced 
down  Their  part  of  the  block. 

“Caramba!”  said  Juan  Rodriquez.  “Now  we”ll  never  get  it  back! 
There’s  too  many  of  Them  out  today.” 

It  was  true.  This  was  the  first  sunny  Saturday  of  early  spring  and 
everyone  it  seemed  had  come  out  to  sit  on  the  brownstone  stoops  in 
the  sunshine.  Or  to  squat  on  the  sidewalk  playing  dice  or  cards  or 
dominoes. 


Fiction 

Danska,  Herbert.  The  Street  Kids. 
Estes,  Eleanor.  The  Alley. 

Mann,  Peggy.  When CarlosClosedthe 
Street. 

Mann,  Peggy.  The  Street  of  the 
Flower  Boxes. 

Neville,  Emily  Cheney.  The 
Seventeenth-Street  Gang. 

Sherry,  Sylvia.  Street  of  the  Small 
Night  Market. 

Stoltz,  Mary.  The  Bully  of  Barkham 
Street. 
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A  rickety  card  table  was  set  up  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  hydrant. 
Four  men  were  playing  poker.  And  one  of  the  men,  Carlos  knew,  was 
the  father  of  Big  Charles  and  Jimmy.  Big  Charles  Williams  was  the 
leader  of  the  Young  Kings.  And  Big  Charles  was  big.  And  mean. 

Carlos  didn’t  ever  want  to  mess  with  him.  Or  with  anyone  from  his 
family! 

“Well,”  little  Luis  said,  “I  guess  that’s  the  end  of  that  ball!  Right, 
man?”  But  the  way  he  was  looking  up  at  Carlos  meant  that  he  expected 
his  brother  to  do  something  about  the  ball.  Even  though  Luis’  words 
had  said  just  the  opposite. 

“Listen!”  Carlos  scowled.  “That  ball  isn’t  lost.  I’m  going  in  there!” 

“You  are!”  Luis  said.  But  it  wasn’t  a  question.  He  said  it  as  though 
he  had  known  all  the  time  that  Carlos  would  go. 

Carlos  took  a  deep  breath.  And  he  looked  at  Their  Territory.  Big 
Charles  wasn’t  there.  In  fact,  none  of  the  Young  Kings  seemed  to  be 
hanging  around.  Maybe  they  were  busy  messing  up  some  other  block. 
They  did  that  sometimes. 

He  couldn’t  even  see  Jimmy,  or  any  of  the  Princes  -  the  kids  who 
were  too  young  to  make  it  yet  with  the  Kings.  Of  course,  they  might 
be  hanging  around  in  the  doorways.  They  often  seemed  to  run  out  from 
nowhere  if  they  spotted  you  in  Their  Territory. 

“I  think  the  ball  went  right  over  there,”  little  Luis  said,  pointing  to 
some  garbage  cans.  And  before  Carlos  half  realized  what  he  was  doing, 
he  found  himself  dashing  past  the  fire  hydrant.  Past  the  four  men  at 
the  bridge  table.  Past  a  bunch  of  kids  beating  out  time  on  an  empty 
oil  drum.  Past  some  women  on  camp  chairs  doing  their  sewing. 

He  looked  around.  But  he  couldn’t  even  see  that  dumb  ball. 

No  one  over  here  seemed  to  be  paying  much  attention  to  him.  But 
he  felt  they  were.  He  felt  that  everyone  knew  he  had  come  over.  That 
they  were  all  watching  him.  And  waiting. 

Two  little  girls  were  wheeling  a  doll  carriage  down  the  sidewalk. 
They  looked  harmless  enough.  “You  didn’t  see  a  ball  come  bouncing 
around  here?”  Carlos  asked  them,  in  what  he  hoped  was  a  friendly 
manner. 

Then  it  happened. 

A  tall  boy  came  running  out  of  one  of  the  doorways.  “Hey,  Spic! 
Whose  sister  you  bothering  there?”  And  he  jumped  Carlos,  throwing 
him  flat  to  the  sidewalk. 

Three  other  boys  joined  in,  sitting  on  Carlos,  beating  on  him, 
shouting  at  him,  and  laughing  in  a  terrible  kind  of  way. 

Carlos  struggled.  He  tried  to  fight  back.  He  bit  into  somebody’s 
ankle.  There  was  a  scream  of  pain. 
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Then,  suddenly,  as  fast  as  it  had  started,  it  was  over.  Someone  was 
saying,  “Git  offa  him!” 

And  they  got. 

Carlos  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

Jimmy  was  standing  there.  Jimmy,  the  kid  brother  of  Big  Charles! 

Jimmy  was  the  same  age  as  Carlos.  But  he  was  a  lot  bigger.  Maybe 
he’d  said,  “Git  offa  him!”  so  he  could  beat  up  Carlos  all  by  himself. 

Carlos  glanced  back.  His  own  boys  were  lined  up  on  their  own 
side  of  the  fire  hydrant,  watching.  It  sure  didn’t  look  like  they  were 
about  to  come  over  and  rescue  him. 

Carlos  cleared  his  throat.  “I  was  just  -  ”  The  words  came  out 
squeaky.  He  started  agin.  “I  was  only  looking  for  our  ball.” 

“This  it?”  Jimmy  took  a  ball  from  his  pocket. 

Carlos  nodded.  What?  Was  this  dumb  blacktop  going  to  make  him 
jump  for  the  ball,  or  something?  Or  beg  for  it,  like  a  dog? 

“It  went  behind  the  garbage  pails,”  Jimmy  said.  And  handed  him  the 
ball. 

Carlos  took  it,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  too  surprised  to  say  anything  at 
all.  He  glanced  back  toward  his  own  boys.  They  seemed  very  far 
down  the  street.  Maybe  Jimmy  would  jump  him  if  he  started  to  run 
back  home.  Jimmy,  and  all  of  his  gang. 

“I  been  wanting  to  talk  to  you,”  Jimmy  said. 

“Yeah?”  Carlos  cleared  his  throat  again.  “About  what?”  He  tried  to 
sound  tough,  even  though  he  felt  as  soft  as  marshmallows  inside. 

“We  was  thinking,”  Jimmy  said,  “our  gang  might  challenge  yours 
to  a  game.” 

“My  gang?”  Carlos  tried  to  sound  important.  Actually,  he  had  no 
gang,  just  a  bunch  of  kids  he  hung  around  with  all  the  time.  “What 
kind  of  game  was  you  thinking  of,  man?”  he  said. 

“Stickball.” 

Carlos  nodded,  as  though  he  were  thinking  it  over.  Was  this  some 
trick,  or  something?  Was  Jimmy  keeping  him  here,  talking  —  so  the 
Princes  could  all  get  down  here  on  the  street  and  jump  him? 

He  had  just  decided  to  make  a  run  for  it,  when  Jimmy  said,  “We 
figgered  that  way  we’d  all  get  the  whole  street  to  play  in.  ‘Stead  of 
half  a  block.  We  wouldn’t  have  so  many  lost  balls.” 

Carlos  shrugged  one  shoulder.  “Sure,”  he  said.  “Sounds  okay  to 
me.  I’ll  have  to  talk  it  over  with  my  -  my  gang.” 

Slowly  he  sauntered  off  toward  the  fire  hydrant.  The  back  of  his  neck 
began  prickling.  But  nobody  jumped  him. 

When  he  got  back  to  his  own  side  everyone  crowded  around  him  as 
though  he  was  some  kind  of  hero  or  something. 
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“What  happened?  What  was  you  talking  about?”  little  Luis  wanted 
to  know. 

Carlos  threw  the  ball  up  a  little  ways  in  the  air,  and  caught  it.  “Well,’ 
he  said,  in  a  careless  way,  “We  was  discussing  things.  Jimmy  and  me.” 

“What  kind  of  things?”  Juan  demanded. 

Carlos  said  the  words  very  slowly  to  give  them  more  importance. 
“Jimmy  and  I  was  saying  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if  we  had  a  stickball 
game  against  each  other  one  afternoon.  His  gang  against  -  mine.” 

“Whaddaya  mean,  your  gang?”  said  Pepe  Andino.  “Who  says  you 
got  a  gang?”  Pepe  was  the  brother  of  Angel  Andino,  chief  of  the 
Spanish  Angels.  After  his  narrow  escape  with  the  Princes,  Carlos 
didn’t  want  to  go  getting  the  Angels  on  his  neck!  “I  didn’t  mean  my 
gang!”  he  explained  hastily  to  Pepe.  “I  meant  the  Princes  against  — 
us.” 

Pepe  nodded.  “Well,”  he  said.  “Why  not?  The  Princes  are  mostly 
bigger  than  us.  But  we  hit  good.  And  we  can  run  fast.” 

“Besides,  we  got  Juan  Rodriquez!”  Fernando  said.  Juan  Rodriquez 
was  probably  the  best  long-distance  hitter  on  the  whole  street. 

“Well,”  said  Carlos,  “I’ll  go  back  then  and  tell  the  Princes  we  agree. 
Right?”  Even  though  he  had  no  gang,  he  wanted  Jimmy  to  keep  on 
thinking  that  he  was  in  charge  over  here.  And  before  anyone  could 
say  anything  else,  he  hurried  back  to  the  hydrant  and  signaled. 

Jimmy  walked  over,  some  of  his  boys  behind  him  now.  “Well,”  he 
said,  “how  about  it?” 

“All  set,”  Carlos  said.  “My  gang  agrees.  We  challenge  the  Princes 
to  a  stickball  game  next  Saturday  afternoon  at  three  o’clock.” 

“You’re  on,  man!”  said  Jimmy.  And,  to  settle  the  matter,  the  two 
boys  shook  hands. 


SHARED  SPACE 


SHARED  SPACE 
Non-Fiction 

Arbital,  Samuel  L.  Cities  And  Metro¬ 
politan  Areas  in  To-day’s  World. 
Hirsch,  S.  Carl.  Cities  Are  People. 
Holland,  John.  The  Way  It  Is. 
Lowenherz,  Robert  J.  Population. 
Schere,  Monroe.  Your  Changing  City. 
Schwartz,  Alvin.  Old  Cities  and  New 
Towns. 

Vogel,  Ray.  The  Other  City. 


The  four  photographs  on  pages  72  to  75  —  the  swimming 
pool,  the  stadium,  the  recreation  park  and  the  ticket 
counter  at  the  Airport  -  can  be  used  to  start  a  discussion 
about  shared  space.  Guiding  questions,  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing,  might  be  given  to  each  group  chairman  on  a  card: 

•  Have  you  ever  been  in  this  kind  of  shared  space? 

•  What  were  you  doing  there? 

•  What  were  your  feelings  about  the  place? 

•  What  was  going  on  around  you? 
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WHAT  PUBLIC  SPACES  DO  YOU  SHARE? 

Children  might  first  like  to  think  of  and  talk  about  all  of 
the  places  they  personally  share  with  others.  These  might 
be  listed  on  a  chart  and  a  second  column  of  information 
might  name  the  people  the  space  is  generally  shared  with. 
In  some  cases  it  will  be  with  family,  in  others  with  class¬ 
mates.  Often  the  space  will  be  shared  with  an  unknown 
number  of  unknown  people.  The  shared  spaces  they  know 
could  be  listed  on  a  chart. 

FAMILY  SPACE 

Some  children  might  like  to  diagram  the  space  they  share 
with  their  family,  showing  on  a  plan  the  areas  most  often 
shared  by  the  whole  family.  Photographs  or  illustrations 
might  be  useful.  Children  might  consider  whether  space 
that  is  shared  by  a  family  is  public  space  or  not. 


MEMORIES  OF  A  SHARED  SPACE 
The  photographs  on  pages  72  to  75  might  prompt  some 
recollections  of  the  sights,  sounds,  smells  and  happenings 
at  the  skating  rink,  the  pool,  the  gardens,  the  playground, 
the  supermarket,  the  carnival,  or  any  other  place.  These 
accounts  might  be  written  or  taped.  They  could  be  dis¬ 
played  with  photographs,  paintings  or  cartoons  to  illustrate 
the  writing. 

WHERE  AM  I? 

Some  children  might  mime  their  attendance  at  a  public 
place.  It  might  be  a  visit  to  the  cinema  or  a  ball  game, 
sliding  on  the  toboggan  run,  practising  on  the  playing  field. 
Several  children  might  work  together  to  plan  a  mime  of 
this  sort.  Other  children  could  try  to  identify  the  space 
by  means  of  the  mime. 


A  girl  of  ten  describes  her  first 
experience  of  the  sounds  at  a 
swimming  pool: 

“As  I  entered  through  the  doors  I 
could  hear  the  distant  hollow  noises. 

It  gave  me  a  queer  feeling  inside  me. 
The  hollow  noises  seemed  to 
echo,  muffled  and  dull.  In  the  locker 
room  the  noise  was  muffled  and 
distant.  In  the  water  the  noise  was 
louder  than  ever.  The  harsh,  crisp 
sound  of  someone  jumping  in  shattered 
the  echoing  noise.  Then  the  clear 
shrill  sound  of  the  whistle  broke  the 
noise  and  everyone  hurried  off 
chattering  quietly.  The  noise  seemed 
to  be  trapped  inside  and  couldn’t 
get  out.  It  seemed  to  bounce  off  the 
water  up  the  ceiling  and  then  bounce 
back  to  the  water  again.” 

(Quoted  in  “Raidson  the  Inarticulate” 
by  D.W.  Harding  in  The  Uses  of 
English,  1967,  Winter,  99-111.) 
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SOUNDS  OF  A  SHARED  SPACE 


Children  might  like  to  experiment  with  sound  effects  to  see 
if  they  could  reproduce  some  of  the  sounds  they  might  hear 
in  the  places  photographed. 

Some  children  might  prefer  to  make  a  genuine  recording 
of  a  shared  space.  If  a  number  of  these  were  made,  they 
could  become  a  Where  Was  I?  listening  game.  A  listening 
corner  might  be  established  where  interested  children 
could  listen  to  the  tapes  and  identify  the  place  where  they 
were  made.  The  children  could  be  encouraged  to  talk  to 
the  girl  or  boy  who  had  prepared  the  tape,  exchanging 
opinions,  ideas  and  suggestions. 

WHO  OWNS  SHARED  PLACES? 

Working  from  the  chart  of  shared  spaces  prepared  by  the 
class,  groups  or  individuals  might  elect  to  find  out  all  they 
can  about  one  of  these  spaces.  Discussion  beforehand 
could  establish  guidelines  for  the  survey  so  that  the  children 
would  have  sources  of  information  to  refer  to.  The 
addresses,  for  instance,  of  the  various  municipal, 
national  and  private  bodies  responsible  for  some  of  the 
places  the  children  will  be  finding  out  about,  could  be 
prominently  displayed.  Phone  directories,  street  directories 
and  maps  should  also  be  available.  If  possible,  enquiring 
phone  calls  could  be  made  by  one  of  the  researchers  from 
the  classroom.  Questions  might  be  prepared  in  advance 
of  the  phone  calls: 

•  Who  owns  the  place? 

•  Who  looks  after  it? 

•  Who  pays  for  keeping  it  going? 

•  How  many  people  work  there? 

RESULTS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

Children  might  make  their  findings  known  in  a  report  to 
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the  class.  Some  discussion  is  likely  to  arise  as  the  children 
discover  how  much  of  the  public  space  belongs,  in  a  sense, 
to  them  all.  When  all  of  the  reports  have  been  made,  a 
group  might  elect  to  add  this  ownership  information  to 
the  original  chart. 


UStoL. 

PttfM  j&iuuly,  jiiOK<0>, 

WHICH  WOULD  YOU  OWN? 
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Children  might  like  to  imagine  they  owned  any  one  of  the 
shared  spaces  that  have  been  mentioned.  They  might  talk 
about  their  reasons  for  selection  and  explain  how  they 
would  run  the  place.  Other  children  might  like  to  question 
the  “owner”  or  make  suggestions  for  the  organization 
of  the  place. 


Classifying  is  an  important  thinking 
skill.  Children  will  move  from 
simpler  classification  of  objects 
according  to  similarities  in  shape, 
size,  colour,  and  use,  to  classification 
of  ideas  grouped  under  a  heading. 
Thereshould  be  plenty  of  experiments 
in  classification  with  opportunities 
to  suggest  categories. 


WHICH  WOULD  YOU  CHANGE? 

Some  children  might  like  to  discuss,  in  groups  or  with  a 
partner,  the  ways  in  which  they  would  like  to  change 
some  of  the  public  spaces  they  have  been  hearing  about. 
Their  suggestions  might  be  written  out  and  displayed 
alongside  the  other  shared  space  material  on  show.  Some 
children  might  make  before  and  after  pictures. 


/y  'RjAS<t>ulI  %vij 
rnJ  i/T  'Rusk  SkaM/rit 
V  fiMrvb  tf  M*4 
Ruau  fhjik 


RULES  -  WHO  NEEDS  THEM? 

Children  might  first  respond  to  the  spread  on  pages  76 
and  77  by  discussing  it  in  small  groups.  Questions  such  as 
the  following,  written  on  a  card  for  the  group  chairmen, 
will  provide  guidelines  for  discussion: 

•  What  spaces  do  these  rules  apply  to? 
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Pupil  presentations  call  for  listening. 
The  presenter  may  wish  to  question 
his  audience  to  find  out  if  they  have 
listened.  The  audience  should 
be  encouraged  to  question  the 
presenter  for  more  information, 
clarification,  etc. 


•  Which  of  these  rules  are  reasonable?  Which  are  not? 

•  Are  rules  always  written  down? 

•  How  many  “unwritten”  rules  can  you  think  of? 

Groups  might  share  their  ideas  together  then  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  thoughts  of  others.  A  group 
representative  might  summarize  the  group’s  discussions 
and  report  this  to  the  class. 


WHAT  RULES  DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Some  children  might  list  all  the  rules,  spoken  and  unspoken, 
that  they  know  for  one  of  the  following  places: 

•  at  home 

•  in  the  car 

•  at  church 

•  in  the  library 

•  in  class 

•  in  playgrounds 

•  at  clubs 

•  in  zoos 

The  children  might  be  asked  to  talk  about  the  rules  they 
disagree  with,  giving  the  reasons  for  their  opinions. 

HOW  TO  CHANGE  A  RULE 

With  reference  to  the  rules  children  have  found  unsatis¬ 
factory  or  unreasonable,  the  question  might  be  asked, 
“How  can  these  rules  be  changed?”  If  children  suggest 
changes  to  classroom  rules,  these  could  be  implemented. 
After  a  day  or  two  the  situation  could  be  reexamined 
to  see  whether  the  change  had  been  effective. 


WHO  MAKES  RULES? 

Referring  to  the  four  shared  spaces  shown  on  pages  72 
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to  75,  children  might  talk  about  the  rules  that  operate 
in  each  ol  these.  From  the  earlier  research,  many  ol  them 
will  realize  that  these  rules  would  have  been  drawn  up 
and  enforced  by  the  governing  bodies. 

WHAT’S  BEHIND  THE  RULE? 

Groups  might  choose  a  rule  to  examine  closely.  They  might 
decide  where  it  would  be  found,  whether  it  could  refer 
to  other  public  space.  They  might  list  all  of  the  reasons  the 
rule  is  a  necessary  one.  Some  rules  on  the  page  might  not 
be  understood,  or  the  reasons  for  them  not  clear.  These 
rules  could  be  talked  about  in  the  class  and,  if  necessary, 
explained. 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  variety  of  activities 
should  be  going  on  simultaneously. 
Some  suggestions  may  be  used  by  only 
one  or  two  children.  To  make  it 
easier  for  children  to  work  on  their 
own,  directions  may  be  printed  on 
cards  and  given  to  them  to  use  as 
they  work.  These  cards  can  rotate 
among  the  members  of  a  group. 


REVERSE-A-RULE 

Children  might  choose  a  rule  on  the  page  (or  another  rule 
if  they  prefer)  to  reverse.  Stories  might  be  written  and 
displayed  beneath  the  heading,  “The  Day  the  Rules 
Reversed’’.  Some  of  the  stories  might  lend  themselves  to 
puppet  plays  or  improvised  drama.  Some  children  might 
display  reversed  rules  on  posters. 

7&aU -depart  fext  fci 

pJiAOt  0*  /n'de  rf  /u-ad. 


TRAFFIC  RULES  SURVEY 

The  shared  space  that  probably  has  the  most  rules  is  traffic 
space.  A  team  of  children  might  make  a  survey  of  traffic 
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rules.  They  could  list  these  and  try  to  find  out  why  they 
are  necessary. 


I  BROKE  A  RULE 

Children  might  write  about  the  time  they  broke  a  rule  and 
tell  what  happened  to  them  as  a  result.  Some  of  these 
anecdotes  might  lend  themselves  to  mime  situations. 


RULES  FOR  TEAMS 

Survey  teams  might  collect  and  record  rules  for  various 
games  they  play.  These  might  include  hopscotch,  skipping, 
marbles,  snakes  and  ladders,  basketball,  etc.  Some  children 
might  like  to  teach  a  game  to  someone  who  doesn’t  know 
how  to  play  it.  Others  might  want  to  make  up  new  rules 
for  an  existing  game.  Others  might  want  to  make  up  a 
brand  new  game  with  its  own  rules  and  teach  it  to  some 
friends. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN? 

Let  the  children  respond  to  the  story  situations  on  page  78. 
Working  alone  or  with  a  friend,  children  could  tell  the 
stories  in  plays,  comic  strip  or  illustrated  story  form.  Some 
children  might  like  to  think  up  additional  story  situations: 

Someone  flew  a  model  airplane  in  ... . 

Oil  was  discovered  below  .... 

An  escaped  boa  constrictor  got  into .... 

These  might  be  listed  and  displayed  so  that  others  could 
use  them  in  story  situations.  Similarly,  the  locations  might 
be  extended  as  children  suggest  other  public  places. 
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“I  WAS  THERE” 

An  interviewer  might  talk  to  some  of  the  people  who  were 
sharing  the  public  space  at  the  time  one  of  the  suggested 
actions  took  place.  Some  children  might  pretend  to  be 
outraged,  amused,  frightened  or  astonished  witnesses  and 
give  differing  opinions  of  the  event. 


TV  NEWSCAST 

It  could  be  suggested  that  all  of  these  unusual  events  took 
place  on  the  same  day.  Children  might  work  in  groups 
to  prepare  segments  of  the  news  that  would  report  the  day’s 
events.  In  the  style  of  the  televised  news,  the  announcer 
could  alternate  with  films  of  the  events  and  reports  from 
on-the-spot  TV  reporters.  A  cardboard  carton  might 
serve  as  a  TV  screen  and  illustrated  “stills”  could  be 
inserted  to  show  the  transfer  to  the  location. 


PLAN  A  SHARED  SPACE 

As  a  response  to  page  79,  children  might  be  invited  to  talk 
about  any  vacant  piece  of  land  they  know  and  have 
explored.  What  happens  there?  In  groups,  the  children 
might  share  their  responses  to  the  question,  “If  there  were 
an  empty  lot  on  your  street  how  would  you  like  to  see  it 
used  for  people  to  share?” 

Some  might  make  drawings  or  models  to  show  how  they 
would  use  the  land.  The  suggestions  that  emerge  from  each 
of  the  groups  might  be  summarized  on  a  chart  so  that  all 
proposed  uses  for  the  land  can  be  noted  by  all  the  children. 
They  might  then  consider  the  question,  “What  if  the  lot 
were  next  to  the  school?”  Uses  for  the  land  in  this  alternate 
location  might  be  listed  as  they  are  suggested: 
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football  fields  swimming  pool  athletic  track 

skating  rink  extensions  to  the  school 

Some  discussion  might  result  if  the  two  lists  are  compared. 
EMPTY  LOT  STORIES 

Story  telling  might  arise  as  a  result  of  some  of  these 
activities.  A  booklet  of  Empty  Lot  Stories  could  be 
compiled — perhaps  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
drawings. 


Miming  in  Empty  Space  preludes 
the  theme  of  the  next  pages  in 
Manspace,  “The  Eyesore”,  an  excerpt 
from  thechildren’s  novel,  Everybody’s 
Land. 


MIME  AN  EMPTY  SPACE 

An  empty  space  might  be  made  in  the  classroom.  Children 
could  be  told,  “This  is  your  space.  How  would  you  use  it? 
What  things  would  you  put  in  it?”  They  might  set  up  a 
table  and  chairs  (in  mime),  or  an  old  jalope,  a  swing,  a 
secret  hut  or  cave. 


“The  children  made  a  world  out  of 
waste  land,  and  then  it  was  that 
the  invaders  came,  cheque  books  at 
the  ready,  and  with  the  adult  world 
to  support  them  ...  all  except 

one  mysterious  old  man _ ” 

(A.  Rutgers  van  der  Loeff) 


“THE  EYESORE” 

“The  Eyesore”  constitutes  the  first  two  chapters  of  A. 
Rutgers  van  der  Loeff’s  Everybody's  Land.  This  story  tells 
how  a  gang  of  children  struggle  to  hold  the  waste  land 
world  they  have  made  amidst  a  row  of  city  houses.  The 
story  should  present  no  reading  difficulties.  However,  a 
reading  by  the  teacher  is  suggested  in  order  to  create 
a  shared  atmosphere  of  interest,  understanding  and  specu¬ 
lation.  Some  atmosphere  will  already  have  been  created 
by  the  activities  of  Mime  An  Empty  Space. 


DISCUSSING  THE  EXCERPT 

The  following  general  questions  will  generate  discussion: 

•  Whose  side  are  you  on  — the  children’s  or  the  adult’s?  Why? 

•  Do  you  think  the  waste  land  is  an  eyesore? 
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•  Would  you  like  to  play  there?  Why? 

•  What  other  games  might  you  play  there? 

•  What  would  be  an  earsore? 

•  In  what  ways  is  this  waste  land  like  the  empty  space  we 
made  in  the  classroom? 

ANGRY  CITIZENS 

Some  children  might  like  to  improvise  the  conversations  of 
a  variety  of  citizens  who  could  meet  for  convenience  at 
the  drug  store  as  in  the  story,  or  at  some  other  suitable 
place.  They  could  invent  dialogue  appropriate  to  a  police¬ 
man,  a  teacher,  a  number  of  local  mothers,  members  of 
the  city  council,  someone  living  in  the  house  next  door  to 
the  waste  land.  One  person  at  least  should  take  the  children’s 
part.  The  others,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  want  the  waste 
land  put  to  different  use.  Masks  held  before  the  face 
could  convey  the  appearance  of  the  citizens. 

A  MODEL  OF  THE  WASTE  LAND 
A  model  of  the  waste  land  might  be  constructed  by  a  group 
of  children.  It  could  show  the  various  elements  mentioned 
in  the  excerpt. 

PREDICTING  THF  OUTCOME 

Snuffie  says  of  the  grown-ups’  plans  for  the  waste  land: 
“Those  plans  won’t  come  to  a  thing.  Believe  me,  we’re 
safe  here.”  Children  might  be  asked  if  they  agree.  If  the  book 
is  unavailable,  some  might  like  to  continue  the  story  for 
themselves.  It  could  take  the  form  of  a  novel,  written  in 
chapters,  or  be  done  as  a  TV  serial,  with  an  episode  a 
week.  If  a  common  plot  is  arrived  at  in  advance,  different 
groups  in  turn  could  take  up  the  story,  week  by  week. 
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LONETHOUGHTS 

The  purpose  of  the  spread  on  pages  84  and  85  is  to 
encourage  children  to  think  about  the  phenomenon  of 
lonethoughts — the  private,  unvoiced,  often  elusive  thoughts 
that  accompany  their  waking  hours,  whether  they  day¬ 
dream  or  apply  themselves  to  some  solitary  or  shared 
task. 


LONETHOUGHTS  AT  SUNSET 


When  a  set  of  questions  is  presented, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  have  the 
children  think  about  them  but  not 
answer  them  out  loud.  Spoken 
answers  can  influence  other 
children’s  responses  and  may  lead  to 
a  stereotyped  response. 


Let  children  look  at  the  photograph  on  pages  84  and  85 
which  depicts  a  solitary  figure  on  a  beach  at  sunset.  The 
following  questions  might  be  put  to  the  class: 

•  What  time  of  day  is  it? 

•  Where  was  the  picture  taken? 

•  Who  is  the  person  on  the  beach? 

•  Why  is  he  there? 

•  How  long  might  he  have  been  there? 

•  Try  to  imagine  to  yourselves  this  person’s  lonethoughts. 
Allow  children  a  few  minutes  to  imagine  the  figure’s 
thoughts.  Then  show  them  how  they  might  write  these 
thoughts  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  technique:  words, 
phrases  or  sentences  separated  by  dashes.  An  example 
such  as  this  might  be  shown  on  an  overhead  projector: 

“How  beautiful — better  than  last  night — too  many 
clouds — it’s  cold,  though — I  wouldn’t  like  to  be  alone  at  sea 
in  an  open  boat  tonight — I’m  still  hungry — I’ll  make  some 
toast  when  I  get  back — then  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  go  to  bed — 
maybe  steal  an  extra  hour — holidays — soon  be  over — then 
home  and  back  to  work.” 

Ask  the  children  for  their  observations  about  the 
example  shown.  They  may  talk  about  the  lack  of  capital 
letters,  periods,  etc.  Ask  them  why  this  is  so.  Lead  them 
to  see  how  one  idea  seems  to  bring  on  another  and  yet  how 
there  sometimes  are  gaps  (for  example  “steal  an  extra 
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hour — holidays — soon  be  over — ”)  where  thought  has  not 
entirely  become  words. 

Ask  children  to  write  their  versions  of  the  figure’s 
lonethoughts.  These  might  be  shared  between  neighbours, 
or  amongst  groups.  Some  should  be  shared  and  savoured 
amongst  the  class.  Ask  the  children,  then,  to  what  extent 
the  lonethoughts  they  have  written  are  related  to  the 
figure’s  surroundings,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  related 
to  previous  experiences  or  ones  to  come.  If  possible, 
children  should  understand  that  thoughts  of  this  nature 
appear  spontaneously,  happening  in  no  apparent  order, 
and  may  range  far  beyond  that  which  is  currently  being 
experienced. 


The  talk  I  am  aiming  for  is  the  talk 
that  arises  from  shared  experiences, 
experiences  enjoyable  and  interesting 
to  all  of  us,  organized  and  yet 
allowing  the  children  freedom  to 
express  themselves.  Talk  that  will 
encourage  comment  and  criticism 
and  lead  them  to  think  about  what  is 
happening  to  them.  In  the  course  of 
such  activities  I  would  hope  to 
build  a  relationship  where  they  could 
feel  safe  to  talk  about  anything 
that  concerned  them. 

Connie  Rosen 


STILL  ALONE 

Suggest  that  the  lone  person  on  the  beach  is  suddenly  joined 
by  another  person.  This  might  be  a  friend  or  a  stranger. 
Will  they  talk?  Will  the  person’s  thoughts  be  concerned  only 
with  his  conversation,  or  will  some  still  be  lonethoughts  — 
those  unspoken?  Children  might  write  down  the  conversa¬ 
tion  interspersed  with  the  figure’s  lonethoughts.  Spoken 
works  and  lonethoughts  might  be  distinguished  by  using 
different  coloured  pens,  by  underlining,  or  by  brackets. 


Whatareyour  lonethoughts  when  you 
are... 

walking  around  the  block? 
looking  for  something  that  is  lost? 
waiting  *or  something  to  happen? 
watching  otherpeoplefromadistance? 
working  on  something  that  isdifficult? 

Whatareyour  lonethoughts  when  you 

are  somewhere . . . 

frightening? 

noisy? 

very  still  and  silent? 


YOUR  LONETHOUGHTS 

The  page  asks  for  children’s  lonethoughts  in  a  number  of 
situations.  In  groups,  children  might  share  their  memories 
of  lonethoughts  in  any  of  these  situations,  or  in  any 
others  they  think  of.  Some  thoughts  might  be  repeated 
to  the  whole  class. 


A  BOOK  OF  LONETHOUGHTS 

Encourage  children  to  record  their  memories  of  lone- 
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thoughts  in  any  situation  of  their  choice,  including  those 
they  have  already  discussed.  These  lonethoughts  might 
be  compiled  in  a  book,  and  illustrated  with  drawings, 
paintings  or  pictures  cut  from  magazines, 
techniques  of  narration  in  anecdote  or  story.  These 
lonethoughts  might  be  compiled  in  a  book  and  illustrated 
with  drawings,  paintings  or  pictures  cut  from  magazines. 


SET  TO  MUSIC 

Excerpts  from  the  book  might  be  tape-recorded  to  an 
accompaniment  of  music  made  by  glockenspiels,  drums, 
whistles,  triangles  or  voices. 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot 
be  carried  out  by  all  children  in 
the  class.  A  variety  of  activities 
should  be  going  on  simultaneously. 
Some  suggestions  may  be  used  only 
by  one  or  two  children.  To  make 
it  easier  for  children  to  work  on 
their  own,  directions  may  be  printed 
on  cards  and  given  to  them  to 
use  as  they  work.  These  cards 
can  rotate  among  the  members  of  a 
group. 


OTHER  WAYS  TO  EXPRESS  LONETHOUGHTS 
Lonethoughts  lend  themselves  to  expression  by  tape- 
recorded  monologues,  collage,  painting,  or  movement 
(perhaps  to  music). 

ACT  AND  FREEZE 

Some  children  might  enjoy  experimenting  with  lone¬ 
thoughts  within  improvised  drama.  Voiced  dialogue  goes 
on  in  the  usual  manner,  accompanied  by  movement.  At 
pre-arranged  moments,  however,  individual  characters 
voice  their  lonethoughts,  while  the  other  actors  freeze. 


(Feelings  are)  the  subjective  aspect 
of  experience _ All  these  insepa¬ 

rable  elements  of  subjective  reality 
compose  what  we  call  the  “inward 
life”  of  human  beings. 

Susanne  Langer  (1957) 


TAKE  A  TAPE  RECORDER  WITH  YOU 
Carrying  a  tape  recorder,  children  might  speak  their 
thoughts  as  they  walk  down  a  street  near  the  school,  or 
around  the  grounds,  or  through  the  corridors,  or  while 
sitting  under  a  tree,  or  watching  clouds  roll  past, 
snowflakes  fall,  sunbeams  dance  in  a  shaft  of  light,  or  while 
music  is  played.  They  might  also  record  their  thoughts  as 
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they  complete  a  task,  or  during  frustrating  moments 
when  something  won’t  go  right,  or  while  watching  class¬ 
mates  deeply  involved  in  some  activity. 

Recordings  might  be  left  at  the  listening  table.  Better 
still,  they  could  be  played  to  small  groups,  with  the  teacher 
present.  Guided  by  the  teacher,  children  may  see  that 
lonethoughts  are  often  to  do  with  how  one  feels,  and 
feelings  often  find  expression  in  apt  or  vivid  words  and 
phrases. 


(The  arts)  may  be  defined  as  the 
practice  of  creating  perceptible 
forms  expressive  of  human  feeling. 
Susanne  Langer  (1962) 


POETRY  FROM  LONETHOUGHTS 
Jotted  down  by  teacher  and  members  of  the  group,  these 
words  might.be  arranged  in  free  verse.  Guided  by  the 
teacher,  children  might  discuss  the  appropriateness  of 
certain  words  or  phrases,  line-patterns,  punctuation,  the 
ordering  of  ideas  and  so  on.  The  poem  should  be  read  over 
aloud,  savoured  on  the  tongue  and  in  the  ear,  before  the 
group  pronounces  it  completed.  Experiences  such  as  this 
serve  both  as  model  and  stimulus  for  poetry. 


The  role  of  the  teacher  is  a  delicate 
one  here.  Fulsome  praise  is  as 
unwelcome  as  severe  criticism. 
Acceptance  of  the  feelings  that  lie 
behind  the  poem  that  has  emerged  is 
probably  more  important  than 
anything  else.  Finding  a  few  words 
that  somehow  reflect  these  feelings 
is  not  always  easy  but  pays  dividends. 
It  means  the  child  knows  that  his 
experience  and  how  he  feels  about  it 
have  been  recognized  rather  than 
denied. 


ANOTHER’S  LONETHOUGHTS 

Page  85  offers  further  suggestions  for  imagining  the 

lonethoughts  of  someone  who  is: 

•  sick  in  bed 

•  listening  to  the  sounds  of  people  outside 

•  running  second  in  a  race 

•  trapped  in  an  elevator 

•  in  a  runaway  balloon 

This  is  an  invitation  to  get  into  someone  else’s  mind,  to  look 
through  his  eyes,  feel  through  his  skin. 

The  lonethoughts  might  be  expressed  in  any  of  the  ways 
discussed  above.  Encourage  children  to  be  as  inventive  as 
possible,  with  a  view  to  a  performance  of  these  lonethought 


If  our  experience  is  destroyed,  we 
have  lost  our  own  selves ....  If 
we  are  stripped  of  experience,  we  are 
stripped  of  our  deeds,  and  if  our 
deeds  are,  so  to  say,  taken  out  of  our 
hands  like  toys  from  the  hands 
of  children,  we  are  bereft  of  our 
humanity. 

R.D.  Laing 
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situadons,  perhaps  in  front  of  an  audience  from  another 
class. 


A  LONETHOUGHTS  BOX 

Children  need  not,  of  course,  restrict  themselves  to  the 
suggestions  in  Manspace.  Further  suggestions,  and 
pictures  evoking  lonethoughts,  could  be  placed  in  a 
Lonethoughts  Box  accessible  to  all. 


ALONE  BY, CHOICE  OR 
CIRCUMSTANCE 

Fiction 

Blue,  Rose.  A  Quiet  Place. 

Bosworth,  J.  Allan.  White  Water, 

Still  Water. 

Bradbury,  Bianca.  The  Loner. 

Butler,  Suzanne.  The  Chalet  At 
Saint-Marc. 

Day,  Veronique.  Landslide!. 

Dejong,  Meindert.  The  House  of 
Sixty  Fathers. 

de  Ladebat,  Monique  P.  The  Village 
That  Slept. 

George,  Jean.  My  Side  Of  The 
Mountain. 

Houston,  James.  Akavak. 

Houston,  James.  Eagle  Mask. 
Houston,  James.  Tikta’liktak. 
Houston,  James.  The  White  Archer. 
Lenski,  Lois.  Prairie  School. 

O’Dell,  Scott.  Island  of  the  Blue 
Dolphins. 

Serraillier,  Ian.  The  Silver  Sword. 
Sperry,  Armstrong.  Call  it  Courage. 
van  der  Loeff,  A.  Rutgers.  Avalanche! 
Wier,  Ester.  The  Loner. 

Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls.  The  Long 
Winter. 


ALONE  IN  SPACE 

The  silhouettes  on  the  spread  on  pages  86  and  87  are  of 
people  alone  in  space.  The  caption  reads  “By  Choice  or 
Circumstances?”  Children  can  be  helped  to  understand 
the  caption  if  they  answer  the  question,  “Why  are  they 
there?”  about  the  people  in  the  silhouettes.  This  task  is 
suited  to  small  group  discussion.  Responses  made  to  the 
class  might  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard.  Children  might 
then  attempt  a  classification  under  such  headings  as 
“There  by  Choice”  or  “There  for  Other  Reasons”. 

HOW  DO  THEY  FEEL? 

Ask  children  to  imagine  themselves  in  each  situation  and 
to  try  to  understand  the  feelings  of  the  people  involved. 

One  situation  might  be  discussed  with  the  whole  class, 
the  others  by  small  groups.  A  list  of  feelings  might  be 
made  on  a  chart  or  the  chalkboard.  The  words  and  phrases 
on  the  list  may  be  drawn  upon  by  children  in  their 
subsequent  writing. 

TELL  THE  STORY 

Individuals  or  small  groups  could  select  a  silhouette  that 
appeals  and  tell  the  story  behind  it.  Questions  such  as 
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the  following  may  prompt  those  who  are  slow  to  find 
inspiration: 

•  How  would  you  describe  the  scene— the  sky,  the  land  or 
water? 

•  Who  are  the  people  in  the  pictures? 

•  What  can  you  tell  about  them? 

•  How  did  they  come  to  be  there? 

•  How  long  have  they  been  there? 

•  Are  they  tired,  cold  or  hot,  hungry,  bruised,  scratched,  wet, 
thirsty? 

•  What  are  their  thoughts? 

•  How  could  you  tell  their  story?  As  if  you  were  one  of  the 
people  involved? 

By  means  of  innerthoughts?  By  conversation?  As  an 
interview  with  a  reporter  or  rescuer? 

•  What  would  happen  if  the  people  in  your  story  met  a  wild 
animal,  got  lost,  signalled  a  passing  plane  or  boat,  lost 

a  valuable  piece  of  equipment — a  mountaineering  rope  or 
axe,  a  canoe,  a  rifle,  a  compass? 

•  How  would  their  thoughts  and  feelings  change  when  the 
alone-in-space  experience  was  over? 

•  Have  you  ever  been  alone  in  a  large  space? 

Children  in  groups  might  share  together  their  Experiences 
of  being  alone  in  a  large  space.  They  may  recall 
incidents  when  the  space  in  which  they  found  themselves 
seemed  much  larger  than  it  would  today — for  instance, 
an  empty  street,  or  garden,  a  large  hall. 


CIRCULATING  WITH  A  TAPE  RECORDER 
The  teacher  might  tape-record  some  of  these  accounts  as 
she  moves  from  group  to  group.  Besides  providing  her 
with  information  about  children’s  use  of  language,  this 


Vivid,  amusing,  apt  use  of  language 
during  improvisations  or  group 
discussions  may  be  noted  by  the 
teacher  for  later  use  in  discussions 
or  on  charts. 
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procedure  serves  to  give  the  group  discussions  more 
significance.  The  presence  of  both  teacher  and  tape 
recorder  as  audience  influences  children’s  attitudes  to  their 
use  of  language. 


COLLECTING  PICTURES  OF  PLACES  WHERE  ONE 
MIGHT  BE  ALONE  IN  A  LARGE  SPACE 
Children  might  find  suitable  pictures  in  magazines,  travel 
brochures  or  amongst  family  travel  slides,  of  snowscapes, 
desert  scenes,  pictures  of  stretches  of  lake,  river,  ocean,  or 
forest.  Double  exposures  and  other  photographic  failures 
from  family  holidays  provide  unusual  places  in  which  to 
be  alone.  They  might  be  doctored  with  silhouettes  of 
persons  alone  in  space. 

IS  THIS  A  PLACE  TO  BE  ALONE? 

The  spread  on  pages  88  and  89  presents  another  variation 
on  the  theme  of  being  alone.  It  contains  photographs  of  a 
museum,  a  candy  shop,  a  log  cabin,  and  a  deserted 
skyride.  There  are  no  people  in  these  photographs. 
Groups  of  children  might  discuss  the  questions  on  the 
page:  “Is  this  a  place  to  be  alone  for  a  day,  a  night,  a  week, 
a  year,  a  lifetime?  What  would  you  do?  How  would  you 
feel?’’  Some  of  their  comments  might  be  reported  to  the 
whole  class.  The  activity  serves  to  take  them  inside  the 
situations  as  a  preliminary  to  creative  work  such  as  story 
telling,  mime,  improvised  drama  and  drawing  or  painting. 

A  PLACE  FOR  MIME 

Children  could  mime  their  movements  as  they  move  through 
the  museum,  the  candy  shop,  the  funfair,  the  log  cabin. 

STORIES 

Besides  writing  stories  in  the  first  person  children  will 
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enjoy  variations  provided  by  the  addition  of  characters 
from  the  People  File  in  Space  1 .  They  might  brainstorm 
unusual  titles  which  could  be  kept  in  a  Story  Box  or 
displayed  on  a  chart. 

HEADLINE  HUNTERS 

Children  might  collect  newspaper  headlines  that  mention 
people  isolated  in  various  places.  These  could  be  displayed 
and  used  as  starters  for  newspaper  reports.  A  Headline 
Production  Corner  might  be  set  up  where  there  are  strips 
of  paper  and  felt  pens.  Children  could  create  their  own 
headlines  and  pin  them  up.  Other  children  might  choose 
one  of  these  headlines  and  write  a  story  to  go  with  it. 


Uo/CA  bat  CkotcAH  Afu** 

St  6W  Mi  tfc/ww 

ffaiAruf  liWi  So  fate  iM&tiu 


(jiki  Mtlute  fajoorf CAAfljw* 


PLACE  BOX 

Some  children  will  enj  oy  looking  for  pictures  of  other  places. 
These  could  be  kept  in  a  box  and  made  available  for  the 
rest  of  the  class  as  a  stimulus  to  further  language  activity. 

“GETTING  HOME” 

“Getting  Home”  on  pages  90  and  91,  from  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder’s,  The  Long  Winter  (together  with  Tiktaliktak, 
which  follows),  provides  a  fitting  climax  to  the  theme  of 
being  alone. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881,  Laura  Ingalls  and  her  little 
sister,  Carrie,  attended  a  one-room  school  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  tiny  Dakota  Territory  town.  The  town  was  only 
a  year  old  and  consisted  of  little  more  than  Main  Street. 
Around  it  stretched  the  empty  prairies. 

The  day  was  bright  and  warm  and  the  red  flannels  Ma 
had  made  Laura  wear  itched  maddeningly.  She  hated  them. 
Soon  she  was  to  be  glad  of  them.  In  mid-afternoon,  after 
a  hot  day  in  the  schoolroom,  a  fierce  blizzard  struck. 
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This  vividly  told  episode  deserves  a  teacher’s  reading 
to  the  whole  class.  Children  could  follow  it  in  their  books. 
After  the  reading,  let  children  respond  briefly  in  their 
own  way.  They  may  wish  to  know  if  the  episode  was 
true;  they  may  talk  of  other  people  they  have  heard  of  who 
were  caught  in  a  sudden  blizzard;  they  may  wish  for  further 
details  as  to  the  layout  of  the  town  or  they  may  ask  the 
meaning  of  a  word. 


When  a  group  of  children  discuss 
ways  to  perform  a  story  (or  a 
poem)  they  usually  strengthen  their 
understanding  of  it.  They  must 
justify  to  each  other’s  satisfaction 
the  procedures  they  propose  to  use — 
changes  in  tempo,  volume,  or  inflec¬ 
tion;  use  of  one  or  more  voices,  or 
of  musical  accompaniment;  mime, 
enactment  and  so  on. 


A  PERFORMANCE 

An  excerpt  as  rich  as  this  lends  itself  to  performance — 
reading  accompanied  by  sound  effects,  movement  and 
dramatization.  In  groups,  children  might  discuss  how 
this  should  be  done.  Suggest  they  consider  how  they  might 
devise  sound  effects,  create  the  schoolroom  setting,  and  how 
they  might  arrange  space  for  the  movements  they  will 
mime  as  they  struggle  through  the  storm.  One  group  of 
children  could  share  the  narration. 

A  version  might  be  finally  created  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  improvisation,  perhaps  interspersed  by  brief 
narrative  sections.  The  more  the  performance  is  worked 
at,  the  less  children  will  need  to  depend  on  the  episode’s 
essentially  narrative  style. 

Ultimately  they  may  wish  to  present  the  performance  to 
children  from  other  classes. 


scouring,  squealed,  moaned,  bowed 
limply,  snugly  wrapped,  skirt  whipped 
around  her,  blinding,  beating, 
whirling,  swirling,  smothering, 
struggling,  staggering,  stumbling, 
trudging,  flopping,  confusion,  a  fury 
of  wind,  her  chest  sobbed  for  air. 


INCIDENTAL  LEARNING  OF  VOCABULARY 
As  a  result  of  the  work  done  preparing  the  performance, 
children  may  be  led  to  appreciate  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder’s 
effective  use  of  words  and  to  incorporate  them  in  their  own 
vocabulary — perhaps  in  the  writing  of  poetry  or  stories. 
Children  may  wish  to  copy  out  words  they  meet  in  this 
way  in  a  personal  word  book. 
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FURTHER  ACTIVITIES  AFTERTHE  PERFORMANCE 
The  performance  can  motivate  children  to  other  associated 
activities.  Many  lend  themselves  to  work  in  groups.  If 
the  activities  are  presented  on  cards,  children  can 
choose  among  them. 


Make  a  diagram  of  the  journey  home  and  a  model  of  the 
town. 

Additional  information  about  the  town  and  layout  can  be 
obtained  from  chapters  8  and  9  of  The  Long  Winter. 
These  chapters  contain  the  detail  characteristics  of  Laura 
Ingalls  Wilder’s  work.  In  chapter  8,  Pa’s  store  is  placed  in 
relation  to  Main  and  Second  Streets.  We  are  told  it  faced 
west,  that  it  lay  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street.  Adjoining 
premises  are  named.  The  school  is  located  out  of  town, 
west  on  Second  Street.  It  is  described  briefly  but  with  much 
detail — enough  for  children  to  make  a  model  of  it. 


Fuller’s  Hardware 
Power’s  Tailor  Shop 
Loftus’  Groceries,  Dry  Goods  and 
General  Merchandise. 


“Past  Fuller’s  Hardware,  Second  Street  went  west  on 
the  prairie  to  a  lonely  building  standing  in  the  dead  grasses. 
It  has  four  windows  and  the  sunset  was  shining  through 
them,  so  there  must  be  even  more  windows  on  the  other 
side.  It  had  a  boarded-in  entry,  like  a  nose,  in  its  front-gable 
end  and  a  stovepipe  that  was  not  smoking.”  (page  72) 

In  chapter  nine,  from  which  the  excerpt  is  taken,  there 
is  a  description  of  the  inside  of  the  school  house  (page  80) 
and  we  are  told  where  the  children  sat  (page  81)  and 
further  information  is  given  about  buildings  at  the  north 
end  of  Main  Street,  from  Mead’s  Hotel  back  to  Second 
Street  (pages  91,92). 

With  a  little  guidance  from  the  teacher,  work  on  models 
and  diagrams  can  help  develop  reading  comprehension. 
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Draw  or  paint  illustrations . 

Some  children  might  draw  or  paint  the  shadowy  figures 
in  the  storm,  or  the  school  as  they  imagine  it  seen  through 
Laura’s  eyes  for  the  first  time  that  sunny  afternoon  (page 
72).  Others  could  make  word  mobiles. 

Make  storm  chants  or  poems. 

Words  from  the  excerpt  might  be  arranged  to  form  chants 
or  free  verse  poems. 


Tape-record  Laura’s  lonethoughts. 

Children  might  rehearse  and  then  tape  Laura’s  lonethoughts 
when  she  sees  the  school,  when  she  first  attends  it,  full 
of  apprehensions,  when  the  storm  breaks  and  she  wonders 
whether  she  should  advise  the  teacher  about  what  to  do 
in  a  storm,  and  when  she  is  struggling  home.  If  need  be, 
the  teacher  might  provide  a  model  by  taping  Laura’s 
lonethoughts  about  having  to  go  to  school. 


A  variety  of  audience  situations  will 
act  as  a  stimulus  for  creative  work. 
Children  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  present  the  products 
of  their  activities  to  the  class, 
either  in  reports,  readings, 
improvisations,  playing  of  tapes,  or 
in  displays.  These  presentations  will 
constitute  another  performance 
with  which  to  end  the  unit. 


Recount  other  similar  episodes. 

Some  children  might  read  about  Cap  Garland’s  heroic 
journey  with  Almanzo  Wilder  to  get  wheat  for  the  starving 
town  (chapter  27).  Another  Wilder  book,  On  the  Banks  of 
Plum  Creek,  tells  how  Pa  was  caught  in  a  Christmas 
blizzard  all  alone.  Good  readers  might  tape  readings  of 
these  episodes,  read  them  aloud  to  the  class,  tell  the 
stories  in  their  own  words,  or  create  dramatic  improvisa¬ 
tions. 


TIKTA  LIKTAK 

This  Eskimo  boy’s  ordeal  in  vast,  bleak  space  is  even  more 
painful  than  Laura’s.  Out  hunting  alone,  he  becomes 
marooned  on  an  ice  floe.  The  excerpt  on  pages  95  to  99 
begins  with  him  drifting  out  to  sea. 
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A  reading  aloud  to  the  whole  class  will  create  an 
atmosphere  of  shared  interest  and  sympathy  that  will 
generate  further  activities.  After  the  reading,  let  children 
respond  briefly  in  their  own  way.  They  might  speculate  as 
to  the  reasons  why  Tikta’liktak  is  on  a  lonely  ice  island. 


TIKTA’LIKTAK’S  LONETHOUGHTS 

Groups  of  children  might  imagine  his  lonethoughts  at 

different  stages  of  the  story: 

•  on  the  ice  island 

•  as  he  crossed  the  loose  ice  to  shore 

•  as  he  explored  barren  Sakkiak 

•  as  he  looked  across  the  straits  and  thought  of  home 

•  as  he  made  his  stone  grave 

•  as  he  resisted  death 

•  as  he  discovered  he  had  in  his  dreams  harpooned  a  seal. 
Some  children  might  like  to  express  his  lonethoughts  in  a 
spoken  monologue,  on  a  tape,  in  pictures  with  balloons, 
as  written  monologue,  to  movement,  to  music,  or  as  a  poem. 


MAKING  MODELS  DRAWINGS  OR  PAINTINGS 
Some  children  might  represent  aspects  of  the  story  in 
models,  drawings,  orpain tings.  They  could  show  Tikta’liktak 
on  the  ice  island,  on  the  smaller  floe,  leaping  the  broken 
ice,  and  so  on.  If  various  models  were  arranged  sequentially, 
a  kind  of  panoramic  presentation  of  the  story  could  be 
achieved. 

OTHER  READING 

Interested  children  might  read  all  of  T ikta’liktak  and  retell 
a  favourite  episode  to  the  class,  or  present  highlights  by 
means  of  illustrations,  picture-story  versions,  models, 
tape  recordings. 


In  Space  1,  children  will  find  sug¬ 
gestions  for  representing  highlights 
from  the  stories  they  have  read. 

Encourage  children  to  tape  interest¬ 
ing  parts  of  stories  they  have  written. 
Suggest  that  they  select  the  part 
they  intend  to  record,  read  it  to  a 
friend,  rehearse  it  several  times, 
and  then  record  it.Thecompositetape 
should  include  the  name  of  the  story 
and  author,  the  name  of  the  pupil 
reading  the  excerpt,  and  the 
reading.  The  tape  should  beavailable 
for  individual  and  small-group 
listening.  Children  might  also 
record  favourite  excerpts  from  books 
they  read.  If  possible,  the  books  used 
should  be  available  for  browsing. 
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WHAT  IS  A  CROWD? 

The  children  might  make  their  response  to  the  question 
“What  is  a  Crowd?”  on  pages  100  and  101  in  a  concrete 
way.  Groups  could  work  together  to  plan  a  display  that 
would  show  crowding.  An  examination  of  the  room  might 
yield  a  crowded  desk  drawer,  pocket,  pencil-box  as 
examples  for  those  children  slow  to  start. 


A  CROWDED  CORNER 

A  display  area  could  be  established  where  displays  and 
models  might  be  exhibited.  A  child  might  think  to  display 
a  matchbox,  stuffed  with  more  matches  than  it  was 
designed  for;  others  might  make  more  elaborate  models 
crowded  with  objects. 


A  CROWD  IS  . . . 

Children  might  attempt  definitions,  basing  them  on  the 
crowd  presentations  they  have  recently  seen.  These  might 
be  written  on  tags  and  displayed  in  the  Crowded  Corner 
near  the  model  that  inspired  it.  Some  children  might  attempt 
to  convey  the  idea  of  crowdedness  by  visual  means  in 
their  definitions. 


CROWD  POEMS 

Some  children  might  like  to  use  some  of  the  fragmentary 
statements  from  the  definitions  to  make  poetic  statements 
about  crowds. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CROWDS 
The  questions  on  page  10f/  might  be  used  to  prompt 
children  to  write  about  their  experiences:  “Have  you  ever 
been  in  a  crowd?  What  was  going  on?  Why  were  you 
there?  What  were  your  feelings?”  These  might  later  be 
shared  in  groups  with  each  group  member  having  an 
opportunity  to  read  his  friends’  work.  Experiences  could  be 
recounted  in  story  form,  written  as  poems,  or  as  cartoon 
stories.  They  could  be  displayed  in  the  Crowded  Corner. 


PEOPLE  IN  CROWDS 

The  spread  on  pages  102  and  103  might  be  examined  by  the 
class  as  a  whole.  The  children  could  decide  where  each 
crowd  might  be,  what  the  people  might  be  doing,  how 
they  might  feel.  A  summarizing  chart  could  be  made  by  a 
group  of  volunteers. 

AN&RY  CROWD 
dXj  hocfauj 
aX,  JVM 

aXj  pcXeUcjtul 

HAPPY  CRowO 

01^ 

ajt  ttj. 

WORD  SEARCH 

A  team  might  set  out  to  list  a  number  of  crowd  words. 
These  might  be  displayed  in  the  Crowd  Corner  for  others 
to  use  in  their  writing.  Children  could  enter  them  in 
their  personal  word  books. 


Theessentials  to  any  communication 
are  an  element — however  small— of 
sympathy  and  an  element  of  shared 
experience.  There  must  be  some 
measure  of  common  feeling  or  all 
the  cues  will  be  misinterpreted. 
There  must  be  some  measure  of 
common  experience,  of  common 
culture,  or  else  situations  and 
language  will  have  different  meanings 
for  the  participants ....  If  the 
communicants  have  no  common 
ground,  the  language  they  use  will 
have  no  common  meaning. 

F.D.  Flower  (1970) 


smaa/XaXmxU, 

KthA/ 
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~Tht  GurtM  Hjtl'hb 

~ff\l  C/urWib  Cu&ti, 

The  hiutf  (juyutei/ 

Tfu  1/auszJU/nA  CfitrUfrrC 
Th  Oi^urd  t^jcf  ChxAuC 


STORY  TITLES 

The  photo  collage  on  pages  102  and  103  might  prompt 
some  children  to  make  up  titles  for  stories,  poems  and 
plays.  These  should  be  made  available  for  use  as  additional 
stimulus  material. 


JOIN  A  CROWD 

Working  alone,  or  with  a  friend,  children  might  choose 
one  of  the  photos  in  the  spread  to  write  about — as  if  they 
were  there.  They  should  include  the  sights,  smells,  sounds 
and  other  sensations  they  had  experienced  at  that  place,  in 
that  crowd,  on  that  day.  These  might  make  good  tape 
recordings — especially  if  some  children  make  sound  effects 
to  help  establish  the  place  where  the  crowd  experience 
took  place. 

MAKE  A  CROWD 

Cut-out  figures  from  newspaper  photographs  or  magazine 
illustrations  might  be  mounted  on  cardboard  and  made 
into  stick  puppets.  Several  of  these  could  be  massed  together 
to  provide  an  instant  crowd — as  a  prop  in  a  mime,  for 
improvisations,  or  as  a  stimulus  for  further  story  situations. 
Some  children  might  like  to  make  their  own  crowd  collages 
by  cutting  out  individual  people  and  pasting  them  into  a 
crowd.  They  might  then  write  about  the  crowd  they  have 
brought  together  in  this  way,  finding  an  explanation  for  the 
varying  moods  depicted. 

STORY  CROWD 

The  crowd  on  pages  104  and  105  shows  a  number  of  people 
caught  in  a  crowd.  Some  are  unusual,  not  the  sort  of 
people  you  expect  to  see  in  an  everyday  crowd;  others  are 
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more  typical.  Children  might  first  respond  in  their  groups 
to  these  questions: 

•  Where  are  these  people? 

•  Why  are  they  all  together? 

•  How  many  individuals  can  you  identify  in  the  crowd? 

•  Who  are  they? 

•  Where  might  they  have  been  going? 

•  How  are  they  feeling? 

Individually,  the  children  might  select  one  character  to  write 
about.  They  might  decide  the  character’s  name  and  age  and 
work  out  how  their  character  became  caught  in  the  crowd. 
Did  it  happen  unexpectedly?  Each  child  might  then  choose 
one  of  the  objects  shown  around  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
and  imagine  that  their  character  comes  into  contact 
with  it.  The  crowd  stories  might  lend  themselves  to  the 
serial  form — comic  strip  style.  Others  might  like  to  enact 
their  crowd  stories. 

MIME-A-CROWD 

Some  children  might  like  to  work  together  to  prepare 
crowd  mimes,  and  by  their  actions  suggest  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  number  of  pressing  people.  Perhaps  some 
children’s  mimes  might  suggest  where  the  crowd  was 
assembled  and  what  was  going  on  to  bring  the  crowd 
together.  Children  in  the  audience  who  recognize  the  action 
could  join  in  the  mime  and  become  part  of  the  crowd. 

Suggested  mimes: 

Bargain  Day  at  the  Store 
Peak  Period 
The  Match  is  Over 
Airport 


A  group  chairman  can  begiven  these 
questions  on  a  card  as  a  guide  to 
group  discussion.  Children  should  be 
prepared  to  support  their  opinions 
by  evidence. 


It  is  most  often  appropriate  that  the 
groups  should  be  their  own  audience. 
The  value  of  mime  lies  in  the 
experience  itself,  not  in  a  display  for 
others.  If  mime  is  performed  for 
others,  it  should  be  voluntary. 
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LONETHOUGHTS  IN  A  CROWD 
Some  children  might  prepare  tape  recordings  of  the 
lonethoughts  of  people  caught  in  the  crowd.  These  could 
be  left  at  the  Listening  Table.  Alternatively,  the 
lonethoughts  might  be  written  out  and  displayed.  Some 
children  might  try  to  identify  individuals  by  their  lone¬ 
thoughts. 

A  CROWD  OF  ONE  MIND- 
MANY  MINDS  IN  A  CROWD 

In  groups,  the  children  might  work  out  the  relationship 
between  the  two  statements  on  pages  106  and  107.  They 
may  see  that  the  illustrations  of  the  bus  passengers  reveal 
both  states.  Let  children  read  the  bus  scenario  and 
decide  upon  one  of  the  explanations  suggested.  They  might 
then  present  an  improvised  enactment  of  the  bus  ride, 
highlighting  the  change  from  one  state — many  minds 
in  a  crowd — to  the  other — a  crowd  of  one  mind. 


ONE  MIND  IN  A  CROWD 

Ask  the  children  to  prepare  mimes  which  would  demon¬ 
strate  a  third  condition:  One  mind  in  a  crowd — for  example, 
when  there  is  one  gloomy  person  in  a  laughing  crowd. 

CROWD  SCENES 

Further  story  writing  could  emerge  from  the  five  other 
situations  suggested  on  the  page.  Children  might  choose 
to  work  on  these  individually,  in  pairs,  or  in  groups. 

A  group  could  present  one  of  the  scenes  as  a  puppet  play, 
using  stick,  glove,  or  sock  puppets.  The  dialogue  might  be 
prerecorded  with  sound  effects  to  help  establish  the 
setting — in  the  schoolyard,  the  cinema,  the  shopping  plaza, 
the  circus,  or  the  hockey  game. 
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A  SCENARIOS  BOX 

Outlines  similar  to  those  on  the  page  might  be  prepared 
by  some  of  the  children,  pasted  on  a  card  and  placed  in  a 
special  box.  Children  wanting  locations  and  situations 
for  crowd  stories  could  help  themselves. 


OVERCROWDING— DOES  IT  HURT? 


Pages  108  and  109  depict  overcrowding  by  means  of 
many  buildings  piled  in  a  heap  like  children’s  blocks. 
Incorporated  in  the  design  are  photographs  of  thick  traffic, 
a  fishing  fleet,  and  a  huddle  of  seals. 

Let  children  examine  the  spread  and  discuss  it  among 
themselves.  Comments  could  then  be  shared  with  the 
class.  Ask  the  children  what  they  think  were  the  artists’ 
intentions  in  designing  the  spread,  and  if  they  think  he  was 
successful  or  not,  and  why.  Obtain  from  them  examples 
of  crowding  they  see  in  the  spread.  List  these  on  a  chart: 

•  buildings 

•  traffic 

•  fishing  fleet 

•  seals  in  huddle 

Some  children  might  list  words  they  associate  with  the 
spread. 
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CROWDING  OR  OVERCROWDING 
Groups  of  children  might  discuss  each  of  the  above 
examples  of  crowding.  These  questions  could  be  provided 
on  cards  or  a  chart: 

•  When  is  a  crowd  overcrowded? 

•  Which  of  the  crowds  in  the  spread  are  examples  of  over¬ 
crowding? 

•  Does  overcrowding  hurt?  If  so,  in  what  ways? 
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Children’s  opinions  and  ideas  should  be  shared  with  the 
class.  Some  children  may  know  that  it  is  normal  for  seals 
to  crowd  together  on  their  breeding  grounds.  Some  children 
may  point  out  that  the  fishing  fleet  is  not  necessarily 
overcrowded — unless  it  takes  up  more  room  than  the 
harbour  can  handle.  Discussion  might  consider  whether  or 
not  the  traffic  constitutes  overcrowding,  whether  buildings 
are  sometimes  too  crowded  together,,  particularly  in  big 
cities.  The  bad  effects  of  these  situations  might  be  listed 
on  a  chart. 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF ...  ? 

Children  could  explore  other  forms  of  crowding  or  over¬ 
crowding.  The  following  questions  might  be  prepared  on 
cards  and  given  to  groups  of  children  for  discussion: 

•  What  would  happen  if  the  population  of  the  classroom 
were  doubled? 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  variety  of  activities  should  be 
going  on  simultaneously.  Some 
suggestions  may  be  used  by  only  one 
or  two  children.  To  make  it  easier  for 
children  to  work  on  their  own, 
directions  may  be  printed  on  cards 
and  given  to  them  to  use  as  they  work. 
These  cards  can  rotate  among  the 
members  of  a  group. 


•  What  would  happen  if  your  family  suddenly  took  in  twice 
as  many  people  as  it  already  contained? 

•  What  would  happen  if  your  city  or  town  suddenly  tripled 
its  population? 

Children  could  list  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  such  changes 
and  report  their  views  to  the  class  or  present  them  in  a 
display  of  stories,  newspaper  articles,  poems,  illustrations, 
comic  strip  sequences,  etc.  which  incorporate  their 
feelings  and  views.  Mime,  movement  (to  music),  and 
improvised  drama  are  effective  means  of  expression  here. 

A  CROWD  OF  PICTURES 

Some  children  might  collect  examples  of  overcrowding 
by  cutting  illustrations  and  articles  from  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  by  reporting  radio  and  television  programs 
on  the  subject.  These  could  be  displayed.  Other  children 
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might  use  them  as  stimuli  for  writing  stories,  poems  or 
plays,  making  mimes,  pictures  or  music  expressive  of 
overcrowding. 

OTHER  CREATURES  THAT  CROWD 
Some  children  could  find  out  about  creatures  that,  like  the 
seal,  crowd  together  naturally — gulls,  gannets,  penguins, 
sea-otter,  ants,  and  termites.  Other  children  might  refer 
to  the  article  on  pages  32  and  33  in  Space  3  which  describes 
the  effects  of  overcrowding  on  deer.  Some  children  could 
find  out  what  happens  when  lemmings  overcrowd. 


EARTHSPACE  IS  PRECIOUS  SPACE 

Let  children  examine  the  spread  on  pages  110  and  111  and 

respond  to  such  questions  as: 

What  does  the  caption  mean? 

What  is  going  on  here? 

Does  any  banner  carry  a  message  you  don’t  understand? 
Children  may  need  help  in  comprehending  the  meaning  of 
“irreplaceable”,  “limited”,  and  “earthspace  is  airspace”. 
These  questions  might  be  asked  of  the  whole  class  or 
provided  on  cards  or  a  chart  for  group  discussion.  Groups 
should  share  their  opinions,  interpretations  or  queries  with 
the  class. 


WHOSE  SIDE  ARE  YOU  ON? 

Individual  children  might  consider  the  questions  on  the 
spread,  “Whose  side  are  you  on?”  and  “Which  banner 
would  you  carry?”  They  might  jot  down  the  reasons  for 
their  choice.  These  could  be  discussed  in  groups  and  with 
the  class. 


ECOLOGY 

Non-Fiction 

Aylesworth,  Thomas  G.  This  Vital 
Air,  This  Vital  Water. 

Billington,  Elizabeth.  Understanding 
Ecology. 

Chapin,  Cynthia.  Clean  Streets, 

Clean  Water,  Clean  Air. 

Chenery,  Michael  and  Larkin,  David. 
Patterns  of  Living. 

Darling,  Lois  and  Darling,  Louis. 

A  Place  in  the  Sun. 

Farb,  Peter.  Ecology. 

Halacy,  D.S.  The  Water  Crisis. 

Hilton,  Suzanne.  How  Do  They  Get 
Rid  Of  It? 

Hirsch,  S.  Carl.  The  Living  Community. 

McCoy,  J.J.  Shadows  Over  the 
Land. 

Marshall,  James.  The  Air  We  Live  In. 

Nickelsburg,  Janet.  Ecology. 

Pringle,  Lawrence.  The  Only  Earth 
We  Have. 

Shuttlesworth,  Dorothy  E.  Clean  Air- 
Sparkling  Water. 

Fiction 

George,  Jean  Craighead.  Who  Really 
Killed  Cock  Robin? 

Leek,  Sybil.  The  Tree  ThatConquered 
The  World. 
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MAKING  OTHER  BANNERS 

Some  children  might  make  other  banners  for  each  side. 
Before  they  begin,  let  them  discuss  the  questions: 

•  What  does  a  banner  do? 

•  Is  a  banner  similar  to  a  poster? 

MAKING  POSTER,  BUTTONS,  BADGES, 

SANDWICH  BOARDS 

Other  children  might  create  posters,  buttons,  badges  or 
sandwich  boards  revealing  a  personal  point  of  view  about 
earthspace.  These  might  be  used  in  a  parade  through  the 
school. 

TV  INTERVIEWS 

Supporters  of  both  sides  might  become  a  TV  panel,  with  a 
TV  talk  show  expert  asking  questions  and  acting  as  chair¬ 
man  throughout  the  discussion.  Questions  from  the  studio 
audience  should  be  accepted  by  the  chairman  and 
answered  by  members  of  the  panel. 

OTHER  AREAS  OF  CONFLICT 

After  the  program,  the  teacher  might  ask  children  if  they 
know  of  other  areas  of  conflicting  opinion.  These  may  be 
listed  for  brief  discussion.  Children  may  be  led  to  see  that 
emotion  rather  than  reason  influences  many  people’s 
judgment  when  they  take  sides  in  an  issue. 

WHAT  PEOPLE  THINK  ABOUT  EARTHSPACE 
This  survey  may  interest  several  teams  of  children.  Before 
they  begin,  they  should  decide  what  they  want  to  find  out 
and  devise  questions  to  obtain  this  information.  Questions 
should  first  be  tested  on  a  sample  before  being  used 
large  scale. 
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WHAT  PEOPLE  HAVE  DONE 

A  collection  might  be  made  of  examples  of  people’s  efforts 
to  conserve  earthspace.  These  might  include 

•  letters  to  the  editor 

•  reports  in  newspapers  of  speeches,  of  the  work 
of  committees 

•  reports  by  children  of  television  programs  dealing  with  the 
problem 

•  names  and  activities  of  prominent  figures  involved  (e.g. 
Rachel  Carson,  author  of  Silent  Spring) 

LIBRARY  SEARCH 

Books  from  the  library  might  be  collected  for  a  class  display. 
Reports  on  these  books  might  be  presented  to  the  class 
or  pinned  to  a  wall  display. 

PROBLEM  CITY 

The  spread  on  pages  112  and  113  presents  an  aerial  view 
of  Problem  City,  so  called  because  it  is  plagued  by  most  of 
the  problems  of  pollution,  traffic  congestion,  untidiness, 
ugliness  and  the  like  which  may  be  present  in  a  city  today. 


DISCUSSION 

Children  might  study  the  spread  and  share  their  responses 
to  it.  Elicit  from  them  answers  to  the  questions: 

•  What  is  the  spread  saying? 

•  What  does  the  name  “Problem  City’’  suggest? 

•  Would  you  like  to  live  in  Problem  City? 

•  Would  your  life  be  the  same  or  different  if  you  had  to 
live  in  Problem  City? 

CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NEXT  DOUBLE  SPREAD 
On  the  next  spread,  “Problem  City  Doesn’t  Care’’,  children 
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will  find  enlarged  photographs  that  appeared  on  the  aerial 
view.  Each  photograph  depicts  a  problem  in  Problem 
City.  Children  might  discuss  the  two  spreads  in  conjunction 
and  attempt  to  answer  such  questions  as: 

•  What  problems  can  you  see? 

•  What  are  the  causes  of  these  problems? 

Children  may  see,  for  instance,  that  problems  of  traffic 
congestion  and  air  pollution  occur  on  expressways;  that 
problems  of  water  pollution  occur  around  streams  and 
lakes;  that  the  airport  makes  its  own  problems. 


YOUR  CITY  OR  TOWN  COMPARED  WITH 
PROBLEM  CITY 

In  groups,  children  might  decide  in  what  ways  Problem 
City  is  like  their  own  town  or  city  and  in  what  ways  it 
is  different.  They  should  report  their  findings  to  the  class. 
A  list  of  similarities  and  differences  might  be  drawn  up  on 
the  chalkboard  or  a  chart. 


A  PLAN  OF  YOUR  TOWN 

Children  might  make  a  plan  of  their  town  or  district, 
showing  expressways,  rivers,  lakes,  factories,  shopping 
plazas,  busy  intersections,  noisy  areas,  run-down  housing, 
and  business  centres.  From  past  observation  or  from  field 
trips  they  might  locate  problem  areas.  Photographs, 
sketches  and  descriptions  of  these  could  be  placed  on  the 
plan.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  worthwhile  for  the  teacher 
to  provide  a  simple  map  of  the  locality  for  children  to 
enlarge  and  place  on  a  wall. 

IMPROVING  OUR  TOWN 

Groups  might  each  select  one  problem  and  try  to  work 
out  ways  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  order  to  keep  their  solutions 
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practical,  questions  such  as  these  might  be  presented  to 
them: 

•  What  needs  to  be  done? 

•  How  might  it  be  carried  out? 

•  Who  would  do  the  work? 

•  Would  workers  be  hired  or  would  they  volunteer? 

•  Would  the  clean-up  operation  have  to  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time? 

•  Do  you  know  of  any  attempts  already  made  to  solve  this 
problem? 

Groups  might  report  to  the  class  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Some  might  make  straight  presentations;  others  might 
report  through  interviews,  documentaries,  dramatization, 
puppet  plays,  or  by  a  wall  display. 


A  MEETING  OF  PROBLEM  CITY  COUNCIL 
Councillors  might  listen  to  recommendations  from  each 
group.  Councillors  might  resist  attempts  to  change  by 
providing  arguments  as  to  why  things  should  stay  as 
they  are.  Group  representatives  would  have  the  right  to 
reply. 


HARRY  CYCLE  CAME  TO  PROBLEM  CITY 


Harry  Cycle  is  a  boy  with  excellent  ideas  on  recycling  of 
waste  materials.  His  adventures  with  people  of  Problem 
City  are  told  in  comic  strip  style.  Let  children  read  the 
strip  and  discuss  the  questions,  “Is  Harry  Cycle  right? 
What  is  meant  by  recycling?  Can  paper  be  recycled?” 

WASTE  PAPER  SURVEY 

Children  might  observe  for  a  few  days  what  happens  to 
paper — for  example,  newspaper,  magazines,  writing  paper, 
wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  envelopes,  cardboard 
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packaging,  and  cartons.  Small  groups  might  be  made 
responsible  for  reporting  on  each  of  these.  One  group  might 
study  modern  packaging  by  a  visit  to  the  supermarket. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  PAPER 

A  research  group  might  at  the  same  time  find  out  about 
the  origin  of  paper  and  how  it  can  be  recycled. 

PRESERVING  OUR  FORESTS 

Another  research  group  might  find  out  the  location  and 
extent  of  forests  from  which  paper  is  derived  and  what 
is  being  done  to  preserve  these  forests.  They  might  find 
materials  in  the  resource  centre  or  write  to  the  relevant 
authorities.  With  the  teacher’s  help  they  should  plan 
their  enquiry  by  asking  questions: 

•  Where  are  our  forests? 

•  Which  trees  provide  paper? 

•  How  long  does  a  tree  need  to  grow  to  full  size? 

•  What  happens  if  too  many  trees  are  cut  down  in  an  area? 


OTHER  MATERIALS  TO  RECYCLE 
On  page  1 19,  Harry  Cycle  is  shown  with  a  number  of 
materials  he  thinks  could  be  recycled — wire  coat  hangers, 
old  cans,  leaves,  used  bottles,  car  tires.  Discuss  with  the 
class  what  normally  happens  to  these  things. 

BRAINSTORMING  GROUPS 

Groups  might  select  one  of  these  materials  and  brain¬ 
storm  ways  it  might  be  put  to  further  use.  Suggestions 
should  be  shared  with  the  class,  by  report  or  display. 

WHAT  ELSE  IS  WASTED? 

Over  several  days,  groups  might  collect  information  about 
other  forms  of  waste — at  home,  in  the  stores,  in  factories, 
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hospitals,  in  the  classroom.  Suggestions  should  be  made 
about  ways  to  recycle  the  things  wasted. 

Children  might  actually  attempt  to  initiate  recycling 
programs — at  home  or  at  school.  A  committee  might  be 
formed  to  make  and  receive  recommendations  for  each 
of  these  projects.  Children  might  keep  a  diary  of  the 
procedures  adopted  and  their  successes  or  failures.  In 
this  way  some  idea  is  obtained  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  attempts  at  social  organization — difficulties  in 
dealing  with  people,  in  finding  practical  solutions.  For 
children  to  grow  in  understanding  as  a  result  of  their 
experiences,  they  need  opportunities  to  reflect  on  them, 
above  all  to  do  so  by  means  of  language,  and  for  a 
sympathetic  audience.  The  forms  language  may  take  will 
vary  enormously.  Talk,  of  course,  is  the  chief  of  these.  Some 
children  may  also  express  themselves  in  stories,  dramatiza¬ 
tions  and  comic  strips,  perhaps  in  further  adventures  of 
Harry  Cycle. 

SPACESHIP  EARTH 

By  means  of  a  found  poem  and  a  concrete  poem,  the 
spread  on  pages  120  and  121  presents  the  concept  of 
earth  as  a  spaceship,  with  limited  resources  and  in  need  of 
our  constant  care. 

GROUP  DISCUSSION 

Let  groups  of  children  study  the  two  pages  and  discuss  the 
question,  “What  is  this  double  page  saying?”  Groups 
should  report  their  opinion  to  the  class.  A  summary  of 
these  might  be  made  on  the  chalkboard. 

Both  travel  through  space. 
Passengers  can’t  get  off. 

Both  contain  resourcesforpassengers 
to  live  on. 

These  resources  are  not  limitless. 


HOW  IS  THE  EARTH  LIKE  A  SPACESHIP? 

Read  the  found  poem  to  the  children.  Have  them  read 
it  also. 

Ask  them  to  discuss  in  groups  the  questions: 
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•  How  is  the  earth  like  a  spaceship? 

•  Why  is  earth  called  a  “little”  spaceship? 

•  Why  is  the  spaceship  considered  a  “fragile  craft”? 
Children’s  ideas  might  be  summarized  on  the  chalkboard. 


A  FOUND  POEM 


Children  who  worked  with  M ulti- 
worlds,  a  preceding  languagestimulus 
book,  may  remember  an  example 
of  found  poetry  on  page  7— an 
astronaut’s  description  of  the  moon. 


The  statement  about  spaceship  earth  is  from  a  speech  by 
Adlai  Stevenson.  A  run-on  prose  version  could  be  prepared 
for  showing  on  an  overhead  projector.  Children  might 
consider  in  what  ways  these  versions  are  alike  and  different. 
They  may  be  led  to  see  that  words  and  phrases  may  take 
on  fresh  significance  when  arranged  in  lines  of  free 
verse.  In  this  particular  passage,  even  small  words,  such 
as  “all”  and  “only”  are  made  stronger. 


Earth  is  vulnerable  because  of: 

forest  fires 

floods 

soil  erosion 

air  and  water  pollution 

wasting  resources,  e.g.  paper 

Ships  are  vulnerable  to: 

icebergs 

reefs 

torpedoes 

In  what  ways  are  little  children 
vulnerable? 


ENRICHING  VOCABULARY  THROUGH  CONTEXT 
Two  key  words  in  the  poem,  “vulnerable”  and 
“annihilation”,  may  be  new  to  many  children.  They  might 
first  say  these  words  several  times  to  get  the  feel  of  them 
on  tongue  and  lips.  A  dictionary  definition  will  provide 
little  more  than  a  starting  point  to  understanding.  A  dic¬ 
tionary  having  established,  for  instance,  that  “vulnerable” 
can  mean  “easily  hurt”,  “open  to  attack”,  “unprotected 
from  danger”,  ask  children  how  earth’s  resources  might  be 
considered  vulnerable.  Ask  the  children  for  (and  also 
provide)  further  examples  of  things  that  are  vulnerable. 


LAND,  WATER,  AIR 

Groups  of  children  might  study  this  concrete  poem  and  try 
to  say  what  it  means.  Their  opinions  and  interpretations 
could  be  summarized.  They  may  point  out  that  the  letters 
are  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  or  sphere.  They  may  note  that 
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the  letter  “a”  is  common  to  all  three  words,  that  the  word 
“life”  is  written  behind  the  letters.  Encourage  children 
to  pursue  these  observations  by  asking,  in  each  case, 
“Why”.  Why  is  the  statement  spherical  in  shape?  Why  was 
the  letter  “a”  used  only  once?  Why  is  “life”  added? 

Using  key  words  from  Manspace  to  make  concrete  state¬ 
ments,  some  children  might  like  to  play  with  such  key 
words  from  Manspace  as  “man”,  “space”,  “people”, 
“crowds”,  “walls”,  “doors”,  “rings”  to  make  statements. 
The  aim  is  to  pack  the  statement  with  as  many  meanings 
as  possible.  Interested  children  might  begin  by  working 
together,  perhaps  with  the  teacher,  at  a  chalkboard, 
placing  letters  to  make  shapes,  interlinking  words  by  means 
of  common  letters,  or  using  colour  for  emphasis. 


SPACE  SEARCH 

The  purpose  of  this  double  spread  is  to  encourage  children 
to  find  out  something  of  the  importance  of  the  three 
elements  of  the  earth — air,  land,  water.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  children  to  do  justice  to  so  large  a  task.  The 
value  for  them  lies  in  the  process  rather  than  in  the  quality 
of  the  products  of  their  research. 

FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  children  will  engage  in  this  search, 
or  that  they  should  feel  obliged  to  do  so. 

GENERATING  INTEREST 

The  teacher  might  conduct  a  preliminary  discussion  in 
which  children  pool  their  knowledge  and  decide  what  else 
they  need  to  find  out.  The  teacher  can  play  an  active 
part  here  by  providing  information  and  suggesting  things 
that  need  to  be  found  out.  She  might  come  prepared  with 


There  is  also  a  common  disease  very 
prevalent  in  schools  at  the  moment, 
called  “topic-work”.  It  involves 
the  children  choosing  a  topic, 
finding  factual  information  relevant 
to  it,  and  usually  making  a  “book” 
about  it ... .  About  one  child  in  ten 
finds  a  topic  in  which  he  is  genuinely 
interested,  and  the  work  is  conse¬ 
quently  valid  and  often  of  good 
quality;  the  other  nine  children 
chooseatopicat  random  inanattempt 
to  oblige  the  teacher  and  avoid 
trouble,  and  the  result  is  an 
appalling  waste  of  everybody’s 
precious  time. 

Sybil  Marshall 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
to  arouse  a  sense  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  subject,  and  also  to  collaborate 
and  guide  as  actively  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Geoffrey  Summerfield  (b) 
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several  newspaper  or  magazine  cuttings  on  aspects  of  the 
subject,  or  run  through  a  film  strip,  or  bring  to  the  class¬ 
room  a  sample  of  relevant  materials  from  the  resource 
centre.  She  might  also  suggest  a  variety  of  ways  that  the 
results  of  the  children’s  researches  be  presented  to  the  class. 
Above  all,  she  will  need  to  guide  and  support  their  research 
at  every  stage. 


'WhtAl  <£oU>  tuA  djnnZ  (furm  l 
M/htf  ft,  (f  Muidt  tjf  ? 

truU  crunik,  fa  2 

tf/ro-uf  $ril  • 


FRAMING  QUESTIONS 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  frame  questions  for 
their  research.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  even  for  many 
adults,  and  the  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  give  help. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  to  children  that,  as  they  proceed 
with  their  researches,  they  may  think  of  further  questions. 


IT  ALL  FITS  TOGETHER 

The  spread  on  pages  124  and  125  brings  the  exploration 
of  the  theme  of  Manspace  to  a  conclusion.  Children  who 
appeared  in  the  first  pages  of  the  book  are  seen  putting 
together  a  jigsaw  puzzle  Earth.  The  pieces  they  hold 
represent  aspects  of  the  theme.  The  design  of  the  double 
page  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  first  pages.  The  book 
is  thus  rounded  off,  both  thematically  and  visually.  Let 
children  examine  the  spread  and  discuss  it  amongst 
themselves.  The  following  questions  might  be  posed  for 
them  to  discuss: 

•  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  caption,  “It  All  Fits  Together” 

•  Who  are  these  children? 

•  What  are  they  doing? 

•  What  are  the  pieces  of  jigsaw  they  hold? 

•  What  shape  will  the  jigsaw  puzzle  be  when  it  is  finished? 

•  Why  this  shape? 

•  What  will  the  jigsaw  puzzle  mean? 
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In  what  ways  does  this  double  page  resemble  pages  2  to  3 
and  4  to  5? 

A  REVIEW 

The  spread  is  valuable  in  encouraging  children  to  review 
what  they  have  done  during  the  year.  They  might 
consider: 

•  what  were  their  most  successful  activities 

•  which  part  of  Manspace  they  enjoyed  most 

•  in  what  ways  they  developed  in  their  use  of  language 

•  what  new  understandings  they  developed 

I  REMEMBER  WHEN 

In  groups  or  in  class  discussion,  children  might  recall  one 
incident  that  occurred  during  the  year.  The  incident 
might  have  involved  some  other  child.  It  might  have 
produced  feelings  of  mirth,  satisfaction,  pride,  success, 
frustration,  failure. 

A  RETROSPECTIVE  DISPLAY 

Just  as  artists  have  a  retrospective  exhibition  of  their  best 
work  done  over  a  number  of  years,  children  might  select 
from  their  year’s  work  with  Manspace  the  work  they  liked 
best.  These  selections  might  become  part  of  a  culminating 
display  of  the  work  of  individuals  and  groups. 

The  display  could  contain  stories,  poems,  drawings, 
paintings,  models,  tape  recordings,  plays,  mime,  puppetry. 
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